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Here's the newest jet designed for defense of 
the western world. 

She's an all-Canadian fighter called the AVRO 
CF-100. 

The big all-weather ship will soon be guarding 
the polar routes. Powered by two Orenda engines 
built in Canada, the CF-100 can do well over 
600 m. p. h. 

The Honeywell pilot engineer you see here 
climbing aboard this test model of the CF-100, 
pictured outside the Honeywell hangar in Minne- 
apolis, is about to check the ship's Honeywell 
Control installations. These include a yaw axis 
damper system, a complete fuel measurement sys- 
tem with a new totalizing feature, and a classified 
temperature indicating system that is used in the 
CF-100's rocket armament. 

Moreover, test installations of Honeywell's new 
E-11 jet fighter autopilot are now being made. 

The CF-100 is another example of how Honey- 
well works with airframe manufacturers—both U. S. 
and Canadian—to produce better airplanes. We 
shall continue to provide this kind of cooperation 
—because automatic control is such an important 
part of aviation progress. And automatic control is 
Honeywell's business. 


HW Honeywell 
Crrouautteal Covtiols 








AIRTRENDS OF 1953 


HE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY can look for a 

sales increase of $1,200,000,000 in 19538, accord- 
ing to Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, president of Air- 
craft Industries Association, despite the fact that 
the monthly production rate for military aircraft 
will stabilize at about 1,000-1,100 units over the 
next year or two. Reason for the increase is that 
numbers of heavier combat planes will increase 
while deliveries of lighter planes (trainers, liaison 
types, etc.) will fall off, with a resultant increase 
in airframe weight. Although in terms of plane 
numbers, production will reach a peak within the 
next few months, in terms of airframe weight it 
will continue to increase through the third quarter 
of 1953. 


HIGH LEVEL OF COMMERCIAL PRODUC- 

TION activity is also predicted. The large 
orders now on the books of manufacturers indicate 
that the industry will produce about 400 transport 
type planes, roughly the same as 1952. Production 
of utility aircraft will also increase in 1953 and 
the highest production level since 1948 should be 
attained in this category. 


HE FISCAL 1954 DEFENSE BUDGET will be 
well below the level of the past two years, but 
this presages little effect on the aircraft industry 
during 1953, since fiscal 1954 appropriations will 
not be translated into complete aircraft until 1955 


and 1956. 


— DELIVERIES at a production rate 
close to the post-Korea peak during 1953 will 
add at least another 10 wings to the growing Air 
Force structure and permit the Navy to almost 
complete the modernization of its 16 carrier air 


groups. 


HE NEW YEAR will see the first deliveries of 

aircraft and engines from the “second sources” 
in other industries, such as the automotive indus- 
try, which were brought into the program under 
the “broadening the base” plan of 1951. 


UROPE’S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY will start 

quantity production of modern combat aircraft 
despite recent cut-backs and present uncertainty 
as to the U. S. off-shore procurement program. In 
Britain the Vickers Vailant jet bomber and three 
fighter models—the Gloster Javelin, Vickers Su- 
permarine Swift, and Hawker Hunter—will go 
into large-scale production. Production planning 
for two other jet bombers, the Avro 698 delta and 
the Handley Page HP 80 crescent-wing, is also 
well advanced. France’s outstanding production 
aircraft for 1953 will probably be the Dassault 
Mystere which, although designed by a private- 
enterprise company, is being produced in coopera- 
tion with the nationalized elements of the indus- 
try. Production of certain commercial transports 
—the Britannia, Comet, and Viscount—may be 
speeded as a result of certain military cut-backs 


and stretch-cuts. 
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OLUME OF AIR PASSENGER TRAVEL in 

the U. S. this year should grow 10% to 15% 
over 1952, if present business activity continues, 
according to prediction of Dr. Lewis Sorrell, ATA’s 
research director. However, some industry observ- 
ers, although stating that 1953 will be a good air- 
line year, are wary about estimating the amount 
of increase, They have one eye on a possible soften- 
ing of general business activity. There’s also a be- 
lief that the rate of increase of the past few years 
can’t continue indefinitely. In other words, the 
base is broader—increases can be small and busi- 
ness can still be good. 

How things will go profitwise remains to be 
seen. It depends on the cost trend. Depreciation 
of the large amount of new equipment will be 
reflected in expenses. However, other costs may 
not increase at the same rate as in the past. 


ON-SCHEDULED AIRLINES look to their 

greatest year in 1953 with continued increases 
in military contract and commercial air business. 
In the background is the CAB investigation to 
determine future of the non-scheduled industry. 
But there are no indications this will be completed 
for another year and, from the Federal regulatory 
standpoint, the status quo should be maintained 
for that period. 


US aee EFFORTS to secure legislative ac- 
tion for separation of air mail service pay 
from subsidy may be forthcoming from certain 
quarters, but the new Congress isn’t expected to 
pursue the subject in view of the general accept- 
ance of CAB’s administrative separation. On the 
other hand, user charges for Federal airways are 
closer than ever before, and the prospect of legis- 
lation for such charges is very real. 


IRMAN’S TRAINING BILL, needed by general 
aviation, will probably be reintroduced early 
in the next session of Congress. Indications are 
that airline support will be forthcoming this time. 


NTRODUCTION OF TOURIST SERVICE in 

more parts of the world in 1953 will bring 
more business to international carriers. In Europe 
recent fare reductions have proved that, even for 
short hauls, fares little above railroad levels can 
tap the mass travel market. European operators 
expect a boost in traffic of at least 30% when full 
tourist service starts within Europe in April. 


APAN WILL AGAIN BECOME IMPORTANT 

in the World’s Airline Community. Before the 
end of 1953 the Japanese airline system will em- 
brace both American and Europe and will be op- 
erated with modern pressurized equipment. The 
rebirth of Deutsche Lufthansa will also take place 
during the course of the year, and the German 
carrier will acquire modern U. S. equipment. 
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AT THE YEAR'S END... 


Manufacturing 


Airframe, engine and propeller makers 
completed virtually all of the tooling-up re- 
quired for mass production of aircraft during 
the year. Deliveries of vital machine tools, one 
important factor which had held down output 
since the air power build-up began after Korea, 
were made in the types and quantities re- 
quired. 

Employment in the aircraft industry 
went up at least 50% during the year, and air- 
craft production has now become the nation’s 
second largest industry. An estimated 550,000 
were on the payrolls of prime aviation firms 
when 1952 began, but by year’s end the figure 
approached 800,000 and will climb still higher 
in 1953. Automobile makers still rank as the 
largest single employer, but many auto com- 
panies are using a good percentage of their 
workers for aircraft production. 

Fifteen top aircraft companies had their 
largest sales volume since World War II. For 
1952, these 15 firms will have sold more than 
$4,300,000,000 in airframes, engines, propellers. 
This is a 65% increase of their 1951 sales, 
which equalled $2,606,000,000. 


Military 


The past year saw a steady growth in 
the size and efficiency of the military air arms. 
The Air Force, which started the year at a 
strength of 90 wings, increased to 100, and 
personnel strength went up from 900,000 to 
about 970,000. The Navy has had its authorized 
16 carrier air groups and three Marine air 
wings all along, but made considerable prog- 
ress toward modernizing the equipment in this 
force during the year. The Army, the smallest 
air arm but the most rapidly expanding, grew 
to a force of 1,800 planes manned by some 
2,500 pilots. 

Other achievements during the year: 

* The Air Force took delivery on be- 
tween 6,000 and 6,500 new planes. The Navy’s 
acceptances were almost twice those of 1951, 
and deliveries of new planes in the fourth quar- 
ter were 47% greater than in the first quarter. 

* Close to 20 new plane types made 
their debuts during the year. The Navy saw 
its first swept-wing types successfully pass 
carrier qualification tests. 

* Air Force jets maintained their su- 
premacy over the Russian MiG-15. During the 
year the USAF destroyed 342 MiG’s in air-to- 
air combat, lost 43 jets. The North American 
F-86 Sabre carried the brunt of the air-to-air 
combat. 


® The Air Force, with a North American 
F-86D, established a new world’s speed record 
of 699.92 miles per hour. 

©The Navy completed successful tests 
of in-flight refueling for carrier based aircraft. 


Jet Transports 


Jet transport. “year of decision” was 
highlighted by first U. S. purchase of British- 
built jet, the Comet III, by Pan American 
World Airways. While British lead in the field 
was consolidated in the announcement of the 
Comets II and III, action in this country in- 
cluded Boeing’s allocation of $20 million to 
develop the first U. S. jet transport, the model 
707, expected to fly in 1954; CAA establish- 
ment of a jet transport evaluation team to 
speed certification; letting of system study 
contracts by MATS for the design of a mili- 
tary jet transport; a year-end plea by Wright 
Brothers’ lecturer William Littlewood that 
American aircraft manufacturers assume a 
reasonable industrial risk and build an airplane 
that the airlines can use, at a realistic price. 


U. S. Air Transport 


Airline business reached new highs in 
1952, but net operating income dropped. The 
domestic trunks’ net operating income is esti- 
mated to have decreased 9.9% to $94,352,000 
(not including Federal taxes or non-operating 
income and expense), although total revenue 
ton-miles were up 16.4%. The 11 U. S. inter- 
national operators’ income was down a sur- 
prising 67.1%, from $15,513,228 in 1951 to 
$5,104,739 last year, while their revenue ton- 
miles increased 13.4% (the international reve- 
nue and expense figures may be changed con- 
siderably by year-end adjustments). 

These 1952 industry estimates, made by 
Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, ATA’s director of re- 
search, are based on partia] 1952 figures. They 
will be carried in further detail in the next 
issue. First official] 1952 statistics will appear 
in AMERICAN AvIATION’s Air Transport Progress 
Issue in April. 

Expenses continued to outgain reve- 
nues. Trunks’ operating revenues were up 
15.2%, but expenses jumped 19.9%. Interna- 
tional lines’ revenues increased 8.9%, with ex- 
penses up 13.3%. 

Expenses undoubtedly showed the im- 
pact of new equipment. 

Total operating revenues of 14 trunks, 
11 international, 18 loca] service, four certif- 
icated freight and about 60 irregular carriers 
were comfortablv over the $1 billion mark. 
reaching $1,207,873,667, up 13.8% over 1951. 

(Continued on Newsletter—3) 
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Caudron airplane represented the height of 
luxury in air travel. Back in 1920, its wicker seats 
and flower vases were described as “regal 
appointments of largest passenger carrying 
aeroplane—the richest looking—in service. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent making 

the cabin the acme of aerial comfort.” 
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NOW. is the luxury of AIRFOAM 


Super-Cushioning made only by Goodyear that 
makes every seat in such ultramodern liners as 
Boeing’s Stratocruiser, today’s “acme of aerial 
comfort.” AIRFOAM not only cuts costly seat repairs 
and maintenance—but it lightens seat weight and 

its restful buoyancy lasts the life of the ship. 





AIRFOAM is just one of many Goodyear Avia- 
tion Products which are serving aviation today. 
Goodyear has been contributing to aviation 
progress since 1909. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 








am~T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


ORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Mink you'll like **THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network — THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday — NBC TY Network 
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The plane 
that helped 


win the war 


now helps 


win the peace 





Last August nearly 4,000 Moslem 
pilgrims bound for Mecca were 
stranded in Beirut 800 miles from 
the holy city. 

In one of the finest demonstra- 
tions of international good will, the 
Department of Defense provided a 
“magic carpet” in the form of the 
Military Air Transport Service to 
speed these pilgrims on their way. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


J/ NUARY 5, 1953 








—the Douglas C-54 


Fourteen U.S. Air Force Douglas 
C-54s roared into Beirut from 
Europe and Tripoli and then flew 
the 12-hour shuttle to Jidda (near 
Mecca). Four days later the last 
pilgrim arrived at Jidda with two 
hours to spare. 

The performance of the rugged 
C-54 on this occasion was in keep- 
ing with the history of this great 








airplane. For it was the C-54 which 
flew billions of transport miles dur- 
ing the war and perfermed so nobly 
on the “Berlin Airlift” 

Again the C-54 proves Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Planes 
which can be produced swiftly and 
in quantity, to fly farther and faster 
with a bigger payload, are a basic 
Douglas concept. 
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Numerous products needed in aircraft oe. 2 fe nse ; 
many suppliers are covered by one order .. . one delivery 
... one bill... and one payment. 


Deliveries to manufacturing and assembly plants are 
made from convenient locations. 


Inventories can be reduced at airframe plants. dite 





These Aviation Supplies Divisions ef Air Associates are backed by 25 
years of experience in meeting the requirements of aircraft manufacturers: 


216 Union Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
5315 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
3214 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 
1231 Air Way, Glendale 1, California 


International Airport, Miami 48, Florida 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 
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When & Where 





Jan. 8-9—Symposium on automatic com- 
puting equipment, sponsored by 
Midwest Research Institute in co- 
operation with ASME, ASCE, 
AICE, ISA, AIEE, IRE, and 
SAE. Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 12-16—SAE Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 





Jan. 14-16—AIEE-IRE-NBS Conference 
on High Frequency Measure- | 
ments, Statler Hotel, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 





Jan. 19-23—Winter Meeting, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 


Jan. 26-30—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Annual Meeting, and 
Honors Night. : 





Feb. 12-13—National Aviation Education 
Council, Annual Meeting, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


Mar. 13—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 8th Annual Flight Pro- 
pulsion Meeting, Carter Hotel, | 
Cleveland, Ohiv. 


Mar. 22-27—Congress of Aviation Or- 
ganizations, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. (in- 
cludes Airport Operators Council 
and AAAE, Mar. 23-26). 


Mar. 25-27—SAE, Production Forum, | 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Mar. 31-Apr. 2—Ist International Mag- | 
nesium Exposition, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, | THE KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION designers, developers and 


x <. Pr : 
manufacturers of precise, dependable instruments in the helds of: 


Aircraft Instruments and Controls * Miniature AC Motors 

International for Indicating and Remote Control Applications * Optical 

Je . 13+IATA, Coordination Summer Parts and Optical Devices * Radio Communications and 
Timetables, Paris. Navigation Equipment 


F... 16—IATA, Ops Sub-Committee, | While current facilities of our laboratories and plants are geared to pro- 
4th Meeting, Montreal. | duction for National Defense, the planning divisions of Kollsman are 


F .. 23-IATA. Technical Committee’s ever active. And versatile Kollsman research engineers stand ready 
. , - 


Administrative Panel, Montreal. 


F », 24ICAO, First Air Navigation | 
Conference, Montreal. 


\ r, 23—IATA, Medical Committee, 


ird Meeting, Estoril, Portugal. | KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


to assist America’s scientists in the solution of 
instrumentation and control problems 








»- Aor, 20-IATA, 6th Technical Con-|  SU*HURST. NEW YORK euéteene oe Se es 
ference, Puerto Rico. Standard coi PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 


be withheld upon request. 





AIR FREIGHT 
To the Editor: 
My sincere congratulations and 


compliments on your excellent editorial 
“The Place to Expand.” 

Your very fine analysis of the 
future of international air transporta- 
tion was read with a great deal of 
interest by those of us in the commer- 
cial aviation field interested in the 
commercial possibilities, as well as the 
defense possibilities, of this great and 
thriving business of national and inter- 
national air freight. 

I am sure that your excellent re- 
porting on the Baltic Exchange will 
impress potential shippers on the sim- 
ilarity of our international shipping 
lanes that will eventually be transferred 
to the air. Here indeed you have 
touched on one of the vast subjects of 
air transportation, “The Merchant 
Marine of the Air.” 


ARTHUR F. KELLY 
President . 
Air Force Association 
Washington, D. C. 


ANSWER FOR SUCCESS 


To the Editor: 

Often it is asked why a man is 
successful in business or why his com- 
pany is prospering and the answer is 
generally found in the small things that 
bring about such a success and pros- 
perity. In the case of my own company, 
let me illustrate an example that to 
me answers the question. 

Recently a two year subscription 
to your thorough and complete maga- 
zine was made available to me by my 
eompany. Placing such a tool in the 
hands of its personnel can only result 
in a better and more up to date under- 
standing of the aviation industry as a 
whole, which consequently will make 
the individual a more valuable asset to 
the company, and the company a more 
valuable asset to the individual. 

Your magazine is an education in 
itself, and your editorial, “A Place To 
Expand” in the December 8 issue, 
clearly points out the tremendous po- 
tential that still lies ahead for the air 
freight oarrier. 


H. A. BORNEMANN 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROTOR MYSTERY SOLVED 


To the Editor: 

Glancing through this issue of your 
magazine this morning as I waited for 
take-off orders, I happened to notice 
your article on the HOK-1 helicopter. 

Here arose a point which had most 
of the aircrew of our Squadron (#404) 
wondering. 

Just how do the two “props” shown 
in the illustration work? We had many 
suggestions but no answer was obtained. 

My own personal suggestion was 
that the lower of the two did not rotate 
fully but only partially, and acted as a 
stabilizer for the A/c. The arguments 
became more heated until, to settle, I 
said I would go as far as to write to 
you in person and find out the solution. 

If such information is not on the 
“SECRET” list and it would not trouble 
you too much, would the answer be sent 
to us at your convenience? 

Thanking you for any trouble we 
might have put you to, and hoping that 
you see fit to mediate in this battle of 
suggestions, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. McCORMICK 


Greenwood 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


To the Editor: 

I have spent considerable time look- 
ing at the picture of the HOK-1 Heli- 
copter on Page 17 of your issue of 29 
September. 

As a manufacturer of aircraft 
blowers, the arrangement of the rotor 
blades in this picture is of real interest 
to me. If it is not a military secret, 
can you explain this twin rotor ar- 
rangement in some detail and oblige? 

HARRY GLASCOCK 


General Manager 
Dynamic Air Engineering, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


To the Editor: 

I noted with interest the design of 
the Kaman HOK-1 which appeared in 
the September 29th issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 

Even to the inexperienced eye one 
can see an apparent error in the design 
of the seemingly revolutionary rotors. 
How can they possibly rotate without 
one obstructing the other? Possibly my 
astigmatic eye is playing tricks on me 
again but wouldn’t the left rotor have 
a limited range of movement? The only 
possible way these two could work on 
their independent “hubs” at such close 
proximity would be if they operated like 
a washing machine. 

We in Philadelphia are quite “heli- 
copter conscious” with an industry of 
our own, so possibly you may get similar 
letters on the subject from the “Pi” 
people. 

You have a wonderful publication 
and it is read with avid interest, es- 
pecially by Eastern employees. 

V. OAKES 
EAL Operations 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor: 

It was with more than passing in- 
terest that I read the letters in your 
November 24 issue written by J. R. Ax- 
line and A. T. Stretch regarding the 
HOK-1. 

Let me assure Messrs. Axline and 
Stretch that the rotors will not inter- 
fere, even though the picture in ques- 
tion may make them look as though 
they will. The angle outward from a 
vertical centerline between the rotor 
Shafts is sufficient to assure rotor 
clearance, just as it does on the HTK’s 
now being delivered to the Navy and 
their predecessors, the K-125, K-190 
and K-225. 

The photo in question is a retouched 
photo of a scale model. The rotors on 
the model are free to rotate and they 
do so without interference to each other 
I believe the fact that the shafts are 
in streamlined pylons gives them the 
appearance of being more vertical than 
they really are, particularly when viewed 
from the angle at which the model 
photo was taken. 





Enclosed is a photo of an HTK in 
flight which clearly illustrates the rotor 
clearance in the intermeshing con- 
figuration. 

Actually the rotor shafts angle out 
from the vertical centerlines of the 
pylons themselves. The angle of the 
shafts is more readily seen on the HTK 
and its predecessors because the shaft 
on those helicopters are not covered by 
pylons as they are in the HOK. Also 
I believe that the retoucher did not help 
matters in his airbrush treatment of th« 
rotors. 

One other point I might mentio: 
The transmission gearing of the HOF 
like all other Kaman helicopters, 
such that when one rotor is fore ana 
aft the other rotor is at exactly 90 d: 
grees. The rotors on the model we 
set thus for the photo. This positio 
places the right hand rotor direct’! 
over the center of the hub of the le! 
hand rotor. You will note that eve 
though the photo was taken from a 
angle looking down on the model, th 
clearance between the right rotor anc 
the hub of the left rotor is still ap- 
parent. 

CHARLES KIRCHNER 
Assistant to the President 
The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
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During this test run an AiResearoh 
auxiliary gas turbine is probed, 
measured and checked for twenty- 
seven factors of temperature, pres- 
sure, speed and power. The welter of 
surrounding lines and tubes tell their 
own story of the exhausting care 
taken to insure that this vital aircraft 
component is in perfect condition. 


ArResearch Manutracturing 


Twenty-nine similar test cells and 
dozens of other research installations 
are in constant use in the AiResearch 
laboratories perfecting hundreds of 
precision products. Here, for 
example, turbine wheels are oper- 
ated at speeds of 160,000 rpm. Tem- 
peratures measured accurately from 
—150°F to +3,000°F ... vibration 








GAS TURBINE TEST RUN 


While running at 40,000 rpm, 
this AiResearch gas turbine is 
checked out simultaneously 
for these factors: 
Temperature: Enclosure inlet, 
Compressor inlet, Compressor 
outlet, Combustion, Turbine 
discharge, Cooling air, Oil 
pump outlet, Oil tank, 
Bearings, Skin. 

Pressure: Enclosure inlet, 
Compressor ratio, Fuel pump 
inlet, Fuel nozzle, Turbine 
discharge, Oil, Cooling air, 
Governor air. 

Other tests: Bleed air flow, 
Vibration, Starter voltage and 
amperage, Fuel flow, Cooling 
air flow, Shaft power, Turbine 
speed, Test time. 


acceleration up to 100 Gs... sound 
up to 200 db. 

Bay-to-day use of such advanced 
research and testing techniques has 
guaranteed AiResearch performance 
standards for over a decade — has 
made AiResearch a world leader in 
supplying vital accessories for high 
speed, high altitude aircraft. 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 


’ § ¥ met 
Heat Transfer Equipment Ges Turbines Cabin Superchargers Pneumatic Power Units Electronic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls Temperature Controls 


| Turbine Refrigeration Electric Actuators 
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A Fairchild C-119 
can easily transport 
a Medical Unit 


Flying Boxcar 





consisting of two ambulances, 
ten men, twenty litters 


and twenty medical chests... 








to an airhead and unload it 


in a matter of minutes 
and it is being done every day! 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
® FAIRCHILD Arcrat Dirsion 


Other Divisions: Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, Long isiand,N Y © Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
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The Military Crystal Ball 


[' IS THE CUSTOM, as an old year expires and a 
new one gets under way, to make a number of pre 
dictions as to what the new year will bring. This is 
generally a foolhardy practice, but in order to keep in 
step with custom, we will hazard the following prog- 
nostications as to what will happen on the military 
scene during 1953: 


BUDGET. The fiscal 1954 budget, which will be 
forwarded to Congress soon for the annual “Why do 
you need this airplane, general?” session, will run into 
rough weather. Although the Department of Defense 
insists it is a “tight” budget and cannot be pared, it has 
already encountered trouble in the Bureau of the 
Budget and will probably reach Congress at a smaller 
figure than the $40 billion requested by Defense. 

But in Congress it will undoubtedly meet even 
stiffer opposition. It is a budget prepared by Democrats 
and the Republicans have made no secret of the fact that 
they consider all Democrats inadequate to the task of 
drawing up a budget. They will be out to prove it, and, 
failing to prove it, they will have to cut it anyway or 
be subject to criticism themselves. 

We predict a final budget of well under the $40 
billion needed to sustain present programs and another 
extension of the nebulous date when we will finally 
achieve that 143-wing Air Force. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. The “peak month” 
for production, which has been moved back so often, 
will finally come off on schedule (or the latest schedule). 
Most of the problems which plagued the industry have 
been straightened out, or are being straightened out, and 
despite cutbacks of a number of plane types which were 
already in production in favor of other types not yet 
in production, the combined goal of about 1,000 planes 
a month should be met by May, 1953. 

This, however, does not take into consideration 
the Congressional action predicted above. Such action 
will force a new reshuffling of production schedules, 
but it will not be in time to affect achievement of the 
“peak month” on schedule. 


NEW PLANES. A number of new Air Force and 
Navy planes will make their flight debuts during 1953. 
They include: 


® Air Force: the Boeing B-47C, four-engine ver- 
sion of the Stratojet; the Martin B-57A, USAF version 
of the Canberra; the Douglas RB-66 twin-jet recon 
naissance bomber; the North American XF-100 day 
interceptor; the McDonnell XF-101 long range jet escort 
fighter; the Republic XF-103 delta-wing interceptor; the 
Convair XF-102 delta wing all-weather fighter; the 
Lockheed XC-130 turboprop transport; the Lockheed 
RC-121C, a Constellation-type modified for use as an 
early-warning picket plane; the Convair C-131 evacua- 
tion transport; the Piasecki XH-16, 40-passenger heli 
copter. 

® Navy: the Convair XF2Y-1 jet seaplane tighter; 
the North American FJ-3 Fury carrier based tighter, 
Wright Sapphire-powered version of the FJ-2 now in 


production; the Lockheed R7V-2 turboprop Constella- 
tion; the Convair R3Y-1 flying boat turboprop transport. 

Each of the above will be announced as the 
“fastest,” “first of its type,” etc. All fighters will be 
“definitely superior in all performance categories to the 
MiG-15.” Each bomber will be “a new deterrent to 
Russian aggression.” 


COMMAND. The Air Force will undergo a 
change of command on or about April 30, when cur- 
rent Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg completes 
the 30 years service which makes him eligible for retire- 
ment. His successor will be one of the following: Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, commander of the Allied Air Forces 
in Central Europe; Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, commanding 
general of Strategic Air Command; Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Vice Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Thomas D. 
White, Deputy Chjef of Staff-Operations; Lt. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, Deputy Chief of Staff-Personnel. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES. Design projects will be 
laid down (though not announced) for engines of cur- 
rently undreamed-of power—engines in the 25,000-50,- 
000-pound thrust category. Several engines, with thrust 
ratings in the neighborhood of 15,000 pounds, will actu- 
ally be running on test stands. And by the end of the 
year, engines of 10,000 pounds thrust will no longer be 
a hand-made novelty but accepted members of the pro- 
duction family. Although several new turboprop types 
will make their appearance, the turboprop engine will 
be only slightly nearer operational status than it is now. 


SPEED. The 1,238 mph speed attained by the 
Navy’s Douglas D-558-II Skyrocket will be topped, prob- 
ably late in the year. Barring further engine develop- 
ment trouble, the Bell X-2 should better Mach 2 speed 
late in 1953, although it will not be announced in 1953. 
Maybe never, if the currently classified 1947 speed of 
the Bell X-1 is any indication. 

In addition, the official Federation Acronautique 
Internationale speed record of 699.92 mph achieved by 
an Air Force North American F-86D will fall. An oper 
ational plane should fly close to 750 mph in 1953. There 
will be intense Air Force-Navy competition for the 
record. Best bets to set a new one: the Republic F-84F 
Thunderstreak (Air Force) and the Douglas F4D-1 
(Navy). 

MUTUAL SECURITY. The already-lagging Mu 
tual Security Agency off-shore procurement program 
will run into more trouble. The attitude of top Repub 
lican leaders in Congress toward foreign aid programs 
may result in a cut in aircraft money well below even 
the most pessimistic of current MSA hopes. The build 
up goals of MSA will undergo a stretch-out similar to 
that already encountered by the domestic aircraft in 
dustry 

CONGRESS. At least 20 different Congressmen 
will clamor for investigations of various phases of the 
military picture during the coming year. Some of them 
will be forgotten, some actually held, with elaborate 
staging. None of them will ever prove anything. 


..« James J. Haccerry, Jr. 
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HIT AND RUN—U. S. Marine ingenuity and cooperation 
solved the problem of how to launch a rocket attack on 
enemy strong points, then shift positions before rocket 
smoke trails and dust could be used by the enemy as a 
guide for counter-battery fire. Here a Sikorsky Marine 
helicopter positions the rocket launcher and ammunition a 
short distance behind the front lines. 
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RELIABILITY OVER THE YEARS—Five years is just a begin- 
ning for Los Angeles Airways, Inc. Now passenger and 
freight service is planned, in addition to airmail stops, at 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
FLYING JACK- OF -ALL-TRADES 














42 communities. Sikorsky reliability is a major factor in day 
and night flights, which, since October, 1947, have covered 
almost 1,500,000 miles with 19,700,000 pounds of mail. 








SAVING TIME AND EXPENSE— More efficient use of time 
always an objective in modern business. To provi 
speedy, flexible transportation, the Rockwell Manufactu - 
ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has adapted a Sikorsky 
S-55 to its extensive operations. Now engineers and ope: - 
ating executives go by helicopter from plant to plant. The 
company says overhead savings will be substantial. 
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FTED TO SAFETY—Hovering over simulated 
astruction, a Sikorsky helicopter shows its 
rsatility at the Federal Civil Defense Staff 
ollege by plucking an “injured man”’ from 
1e ruins of a “bombed”’ 5-story building. 
ivil Defense officials say “‘There is no limit 
» the work these helicopters can do... in 
me of war... in any emergency.” 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











Editorial 





Hard Facts and Helicopters 


| i THE HELICOPTER being overrated as an early 
replacement for the conventional airplane for 
short-haul passenger-carrying services? 

The vice president in charge of engineering 
for American Airlines, Mr. William Littlewood, has 
punctured a lot of dreams with a rather sharp needle 

and it would be well for all 
hy helicopter enthusiasts to 
ponder his remarks. First in 
an interview in this maga- 
‘a L/ (a: in the December 22 
. ” issue, and again at the an- 
nual Wright Brothers lec- 
ture, the 25-year airline vet- 
eran injected a large dose of 
realism into the helicopter picture. 

From his Wright Brothers lecture and a part 
of the interview not previously published are three 
vital points succinctly stated: 


ITS PLACE: “Encroaching upon the absolute 
minimum of aviation ranges, the helicopter will 
eventually find its economic niche. It is my opinion, 
however, that the inherent mechanical complexity of 
this type of flying machine, despite its apparently 
reliable characteristics for short-range operation in 
congested areas, and its basic principle, which re- 
quires such a large proportion of its power for sus- 
taining it in flight, will continue to make units very 
expensive in first cost, relatively expensive in operat- 
ing costs per unit mile, and fraught with problems 
of dependability.” 

CONGESTED AREA OPERATIONS: “If they are 
to be operated in the congested areas proposed, we 
must not forget that they are just as dependent on 
power plant reliability as an airplane, and have many 
unsolved problems of stability and controllability, 
particularly under instrument conditions. The single- 
engine, single-pilot transport airplane went out of 
vogue many years ago, and we must question the 
safety factors of such a helicopter operation. Any 
evidence to the contrary is based on a very limited 
operational experience. Yet we blithely accept the 
idea that helicopters can safely operate over con- 
gested, built-up areas.” 

EVENTUAL PROMISE: “I think five years from 
now we may see a fair nuumber of helicopters per- 
forming special services. I think that many of the 
future services that are mentally delegated to the 
helicopters will in the long run be much more happily 
served by the improvement of land facilities, in other 
words express highways connecting airports with 
other airports and with the cities in our major mu- 
nicipal areas. 

“I think you will do a much better job with 
surface vehicles. You can handle multiple automobile 
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units quite easily with heavy traffic densities if you 
have good highways. As long as helicopters are small, 
the problem of rehandling large airplane loads with 
passenger and baggage segregation will be difficult. 

“I notice all helicopter studies assume travel 
to be from the center of one city to the center of 
another, and that is always cited as a tremendous 
advantage. We never depreciate the value of the 
helicopter by the fact that it will not always take 
you from where you are to where you want to go. 
I may still have to take a taxi from my hotel to the 
helicopter take-off, even if it is in the middle of the 
city, and when I get to my destination I may have 
to take a cab again to where I’m going. So you 
haven’t solved the multiple-handling problem; you 
may have gotten a little closer to the point of de- 
parture and arrival.” 

Helicopter proponents will undoubtedly want 
to debate these points, but no one can dispute that 
Mr. Littlewood, an engineer of no mean background 
and achievements, has prompted a healthy discussion. 

No one questions the tremendous utility of the 
helicopter in military, airmail, cropdusting and other 
specialized services. But commercial passenger- 
carrying helicopter operations may be neither as near 
or as feasible as many enthusiasts have believed. Of 
all of the helicopter companies, Sikorsky has done 
far and away the best public relations job and has 
been a constructive force in demonstrating the 
adaptability of the helicopter to numerous com- 
mercial uses. Mr. Littlewood’s contribution will help 
to keep helicopter development on the beam. 


Across-the-Board Winner 


To the many honors which have come to the 
editors of AMERICAN AVIATION, and to the public 
tion itself, has been added a four-way tribute 
the 15th annual competition for excellence in aviatior 
writing sponsored by Trans World Airlines. Three 
of this magazine’s top writing team—Eric Bramlk 
Jim Haggerty, and Bill Henzey—swept all first plac 
in the magazine division. In addition, the judg 
awarded, for the first time in this division, a swee»- 
stakes award to the magazine itself. 

We are grateful to the judges of the TW 
competition for this recognition. AMERICAN AVIATI 
has prided itself ever since its founding in 1937 
editorial achievement—on a high standard of ac- 
curacy and constructive reporting of aviation new 
The magazine and its writers have won more awar«s 
than any other aviation magazine and our goal for 
1953, as it has been for every year, is the mainte- 
nance of this highest standard of writing excellence 


... Wayne W. ParrisH 
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B.F.Goodrich _ 


How B. F. Goodrich 
makes if hot for ice 


nt ice protection for any size 
or shape of airplane part is no longer 
a problem for B. F. Goodrich engineers. 
With flexible electric rubber, they can 
get a skin-tight fit over bulges, around 
tricky curves and corners. 

A B. F. Goodrich De-Icer develop- 
ment, electric rubber can be made only 
one-twentieth of an inch thick. Its core 
of electrical resistance wires supplies 
heat so intense that water droplets hit- 
ting will evaporate before they freeze. 
It is the most efficient method of supply- 
ing spot, anti-icing heat. It simplifies de- 
sign, saves weight, can be cemented on. 
It requires little power to operate—two 
lead wires carry the electricity furnished 
by the plane's regular power supply. 
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Here are some applications —all of 
different shapes—where the BFG electric 
rubber De-Icer has given successful 
ice protection: 

On propellers, (photo above) it pre- 
vents ice from cutting down a plane's 
speed and maneuverability. 

In a jet engine’s intake, it stops ice 
from choking off engine air, vital for 
combustion. 

In air scoops, it insures plentiful air 
supply for cabin heating systems and 
for cooling engine accessories. 

On radio masts, it keeps ice from 
forming and causing them to snap off 
in the wind. 

On elevator horns, it keeps them 


from freezing tight, insures easy control. 


The B. F. Goodrich electric rubb: 
De-Icer is also used on wings, hydrau! 
lines, water tanks, spinner domes, j 
intake doors and many other airpla 
parts. It’s a typical development 
BFG's engineering and research for 
aviation. Other B. F. Goodrich aviati 
products include tires, wheels and brake; 
pneumatic De-Icers; Pressure Seali 
Zippers; Avtrim; inflatable seals; Pla 
lock adhesives; fuel cells; Rivnuts; acc 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Compar 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Oh 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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How to Stretch a Program 
Scheduled 
Scheduled USAF Navy Peak 
Program Inaugurated USAF Goal Navy Goal Target Date Peak Production §_ Production 
Al4 June, 1951 95 wings 14 carrier air groups July, 1952 1,050 350 in 
December, 1952 
A-l5 November, 1951 126 combat 16 carrier air groups; December, 1954 1,400 in 425 in 
plus 17 troop 19 anti-sub squadrons, December, 1954 September, 1953 
carrier wings including 4 heli- 
copter squadrons; 
34 heavier-than-air 
and 4 lighter-than- 
air patrol squadrons; 
3 Marine air wings 
A-16 January, 1952 - December, 1955 800 in 354 in 
- ; December, 1952 May 1954 
A-l7 April, 1952 . " 800 in February, ' 
1953 (est.) 
A-18 July, 1952 ' ” i 800 in April, ro 
1953 (est.) 
A-19 October, 1952 ws o 800 in May, 
1953 (est.) 





The Stretch-Out: 143 Wings, But When? 


Present deliveries lag five months; only Congres- 
sional action, cutting of bottlenecks will do the job. 


By Rosert M. Lorsetson 


UST ONE YEAR ago, on January 

17, 1951, representatives of the 
U.S. aircraft industry were called to a 
very hush-hush meeting in the Penta- 
gon to be told that military and civilian 
defense mobilizers, convinced that the 
natin could not stand the financial 
repercussions of trying to attain 143 
Air Force wings and 16 naval carrier 
air groups by the end of 1954, had 
Ceci led to postpone scheduled attain- 
men of these goals for a full year. This 
“strech-out” called for a lower pro- 
Guct on rate and provided that aircraft 
proc iction would be continued at the 
lower rate for a longer period. 


* Has the stretch-out schedule been 
met 


* Does the more modest goal mean 
that the air power needed to assure 
ade uate protection will be delayed 
beyond December, 1955? 

The answer to the first question is 
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a flat no. Under the A-16 schedule 
created last January, production for the 
Air Force was to reach 800 planes a 
month in December, 1952. Present indi- 
cations are that actual December pro- 
duction figures were about 700 aircraft, 
the vast majority of them fighters and 
trainers rather than bombers and trans- 
ports. And it has been officially stated 
by USAF Under Secretary Roswell L. 
Gilpatric that the 800-a-month figure 
will not be attained until late spring of 
1953—a production lag of five months. 


Production Must Continue 


Even if the 800 figure is reached by 
then (and there are many in and out 
of the Pentagon who are not at all 
convinced that it will be), it already 
means that the higher production rates 
will have to be continued for a few 
extra months in 1954 and 1955 to make 
up for current lags. 

As things stand now, it appears 
that the U.S. will reach its goals by 
December of 1955 if the 83rd Congress 


appropriates enough money and if 
many current production problems are 
ironed out by then. The first “if” is not 
expected to be much of a problem. De- 
spite the change in administration, there 
has been no sign that the build-up to 
143 wings will be ignored. Some econ 
omy-minded legislators, however, have 
been rumbling about cuts. 

Second “if” involves many factors 
which can prevent attainment of a mod 
ernized Air Force by the target date. 
They include: 


® Materials—Although steel, copper 
and aluminum will probably be plenti 
ful due to government-sponsored ex- 
pansion programs, certain metals widely 
used in jet engines, ¢.g., nickel, colum- 
bium, tantalum, tungsten, will remain 
“short.” 

® Heavy presses—USAF now has 
ordered a series of large forging and 
extrusion presses with capacities rang- 
ing up to 50,000 tons at a cost of $389 
million. These are scheduled to make 
their appearance in 1953 and 1954. But 
it has been discovered that these presses 
capable of forging stong one-piece 
wings will cost much more than orig- 
inally planned, and more money will 
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First supersonic interceptor is shown in artist’s sketch. Desig- 
nated the Convair F-102, it is a delta-wing, single-seat, all-weather fighter 
which is almost completely automatic, with the pilot acting as monitor for 
the electronic flight and fire control equipment. The pilot may return from 
mission without having seen his target or knowing whether or not he hit it. 


be requested in the fiscal 1954 budget. 
Moreover, past vacillation in getting the 
press program. going will probably 
mean delayed delivery dates for the 
heavy equipment. 

* Electronic equipment—Bugs are 
Geveloping in various types of radar 
electronic equipment, especially 
fire-control devices. 

® Fighters—USAF is currently 
modifying all Northrop F-89 Scorpions 
because of wing troubles. Gilpatric has 
stated that if this “fix” proves unsatis- 
factory it may result in a decision to 
eliminate the F-89 from the USAF pro- 
gram. The North American F-86D all- 
weather interceptor is being delayed, 
not because of NAA output but because 
of “bugs” in the radar equipment. Re- 
public F-84G Thunderjet is being 
phased out in favor of the F-84F swept 
wing Thunderstreak and the change- 
over will mean a drop from Republic’s 
current output of 10 a day. 

* Bombers—Boeing B-47 deliveries 
are being held up, again because of the 
shortage of electronic equipment. Out- 
put of Stratojets at Boeing-Wichita will 
also take a dip from “one or more a 
day” because the RB-47 reconnaissance 
version is also being built. 

* Engines—Although the machine 
tool problem which plagued production 


and 


a year ago and was one of the factors 
responsible for the stretchout has since 
been licked, power plant deliveries are 
not quite where the Pentagon would 
like to see them. 

Even though engine output, it is 
said, will shortly be “on schedule,” the 
fact remains that certain types of 
engines are still in short supply; the 
Curtiss-Wright and Buick J65 turbine 
blades (made of aluminum) have 
shown a tendency to crack and will 
have to be refitted with steel blades, 
and Westinghouse’s J40 destined for use 
in several Navy aircraft is still not being 
produced in sufficient quantity to take 
care of demand. 


Overlapping 

One other tangible result of the 
stretchout has become within 
recent weeks. The Pentagon found that 
under the cutback deliveries of many 
current aircraft types in 1954 and 1955 
would overlap those of more advanced 
types of airplanes designed for the 
same and 


evident 


missions therefore reduced 


orders for current models. 

Thus, for example, orders for the 
Lockheed F-94C interceptor were re 
duced in favor of a more advanced in 
terceptor, presumably the Consolidated 
Vultee F-102; scheduled output of the 
fighter 


North American FYJ-2 carrier 








powered by the J47 was reduced 
favor of the FJ-3, powered by the Je 
Grumman F9F-6 Cougar orders we 
lowered, probably in favor of the FI 
and planned production of the Doug! .s 
\D-5 attack bomber was reduced 
favor of other models in the Skyrai 
series. 

Summing the situation up, it seems 
that, if no unexpected problems ax 
encountered, the U.S. will meet its 
expansion goal on schedule even thouyh 
it is lagging slightly at present. But the 
aircraft industry is virtually all tooled 
up for mass production and any expan 


sion of the Korean war in the near 
future would find America’s aircraft 
producers in better shape than they 


were at any time within the 30 months 
that have elapsed since Korea. eee 


H. E. Talbott Named 
Secretary of USAF 


\ man familiar with aircraft pro 
duction problems will be in charge of 
the Air Force after January 20. Presi 
dent-elect Eisenhower has 
Harold E. Talbott, 64, 
USAF 

Talbott was president of the old 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. from 
1914-1920, serving part of that time 
as a major in the Army’s Airplane Serv 
ice during the first war. In 1931-1932 
he was board chairman of North Amer 
ican and during the early days of 
World War II served as director o 
aircraft production for the War Pro 
duction Board. 

Other Eisenhower 
interest to aviation include Roger M. 
Motors vice president, 


designated 
as his choice tor 
secretary. 


} 


appointees ot 


Kyes, General 

and former assistant to the president of 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. (1928-1930) 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense; Robert 
Ten Broeck Stevens, a director of Pan 
American World Airways and General 
Electric Co., as Secretary of the Ary; 
Robert Bernerd Anderson, a director 
of the American Petroleum Institute, as 
Secretary of the Navy; and Robert 
Blaine Murray, Jr., who has never been 
connected with the transportation in 
Under Secretary of Com 
merce for Transportation. 


custry, as 


Pioneer Turns Convair 
Over to United 


Sale without 
transfer of five Convair 340’s to | 


profit marked ‘he 


\ir Lines according to Robert J. S: 


president of Pioneer Air Lines. Pio” °et 
had ordered the aircraft but relinqui: ed 
them to UAL because PAL could Wt 
obtain critical materials allocation nd 


thought United might succeed in 


respect. 
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News Briefs 





PEOPLE 


Long-range consistency and realis- 
tic planning are needed in the country’s 
thinking on air power and aircraft pro- 
curement, according to Lt. Gen. James 
H. Doolittle (USAF-Res.) speaking at 
the Wright Memorial Dinner of the 
Aero Club of Washington, at which he 
received from President Truman the 
Wright Memorial Trophy. 

ee 

Warren Lee Pierson, board chairman 
of TWA and newly appointed 1953 
chairman of the United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Com 
merce, wants a long-range international 
economic policy for the United States. 
Four points that should be attended 
to, according to Pierson, are: creation 
of an agency to centralize U. S. activ 
ities; the permitting of greater imports; 
insistence on respect for contracts; pro 
motion of convertibility of world cur 
rencies. 


Eight reserve officers connected 
with the industry have been called to 
active duty by the Military Air Trans 
port service for 60 days. They will review 
and recommend changes in MATS op- 
erational airlift procedures. Group in 
cludes H. C. Kristofferson, PAA; W. E. 
Rhoades, UAL; W. T. Arthur, C&S; 
C. Skannal, UAL; E. B. Franklin, CAA; 
W. E. Larned, UAL; E. M. Ellingson, 
VTA; J. A. McKeown, Airline Engi 
neering Pilot Consultants. 
ee 

Convair has an- 
nounced the recent 
election of J. V. 
Naish as executive 
vice president of 


Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. 
Assuming Naish’s 


former duties as di- 
rector of sales and 
contracts is J. G. 
Zeverly, former 
con- 





manager ol 
tra for Convair’s San Diego Division. 
ee 


Mundy I. Peale and Oliver P. 


Eck s were elected board chairman of 


the \ircraft Industries Association for 
195 Peale to hold the position for the 
hrs, ix months and Echols for the last. 
Pe is president of Republic Aviation 
Co: .. and Echols, board chairman of 
No ‘op Aircraft. 

ee 


Jecember was a grim month for 
the .ndustry, marked as it was by the 
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Cc ir’s S D ite 
onvair s ea-VDart, the XF2Y-1, is shown in this first photo of 
the plane released as the plane started preflight trial runs in San Diego Bay. 
Thirteen units, including the first two prototypes, have been contracted for. 


The prototypes are powered by 
production models will have 


twin Westinghouse ]-34 engines while 
10,000 pound thrust Westinghouse J-40's 





deaths of prominent men and women. 
Sherman S. Graves, manager of Ces- 
sna’s Helicopter Division, was killed as 
his lightplane collided with a Lake 
Central Airlines DC-3 as both were 
landing at Richmond (Indiana) Munici- 
pal Airport. John C. Nash, Pan Am 
veteran and onetime assistant airport 
manager in Miami, died at the age of 
56. Also 56 was Edward F. Zap, pioneer 
aeronautical inventor, who died in Cali 
fornia of a heart attack. Miss Mae Simp- 
son, assistant 
treasurer of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation since 1936, died suddenly of 
a cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 65. 
Jacob F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 69, Buffalo in- 
dustrialist and director of Bell Aircraft 
died at Buffalo General Hospital. 


secretary and _ assistant 


Crash of a de Havilland Dove at 
Staten Island Airport, N. Y., caused the 
death of Robert Franks, company pilot 
for Pacific Airmotive Corp., and Thomas 
F. Martin, chief pilot of the aviation 
department of Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. 


EQUIPMENT 


United Air Lines does not want to 
sell its Boeing Stratocruisers and BOAC 
does not plan to buy them. A_ brace 
of official announcements thus presum 
ebly puts to rest the report, which ap- 
peared in a British publication, that 
UAL wanted to sell the aircraft and 
spares for $10 million and that BOAC 


might do well to use them over the 


\tlantic pending Bristol 175. service. 
FINANCE 

Who owns Eastern Air _ Lines? 

Well, 20°. is owned by employees, who 


constitute the largest group of owners. 
The 84,000 shares owned by some 5,400 
ef them were purchased under a stock 
participation plan at 15°, below market 


value. 
ee 


Lake Central Airlines, late last 
month, was asking the CAB to fill its 
stocking with cash. The carrier claimed 
it had no cash balance, $74,000 in ac 
counts payable and past due, and $138, 
000 more coming due before the end ot 
the year, What it wanted for Christ 
mas, or sooner, was an immediate up 
ward adjustment of its temporary mail 


rate. 
ee 


Same request came from Los An- 
geles Airways, which announced that 
it would be unable to meet its commit 
ment for a third Sikorsky S-55 in Janu 
ary unless it was given a mail pay in 
crease. Current rate fails to meet the 
carrier's break-even need, it declares. 


Recent stock offering enticed stock 
holders of Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
to buy 353,822 shares of common stock 
at a price of $16 a share. Gross pro 
ceeds: $5,661,152. 
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STAR of Canadian Pacific equipment program, the Comet. 





Big Year Ahead for Canadian Pacific in ‘53 


Equipment program, including first North Ameri- 
can jets, promises to put CAA up among world leaders. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


ANCOUVER, B.C.—For ten-year- 

old Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 1953 
will be a momentous year. Never in air- 
line history has a single company had 
such a wide range of projects coming 
up for simultaneous realization (the 
timing is entirely unintentional and is 
mainly due to changed delivery dates 
for various types of aircraft). This is 
what CPA plans to do in 1953: 


® Pioneer the first trans-oceanic jet- 
liner service—from Sydney across 
the Pacific to Honolulu—with 
two Comets based in Australia. 


* Take delivery of eleven modern 
pressurized piston-engine aircraft 
—four Douglas DC-6B’s, two 
DC-6A’s and five Convair 240’s. 


* Open the first route from Western 
Canada to Mexico, Peru and 
Brazil as part of through service 
from the Far East to South 
America. 


® Inaugurate the first all-cargo serv- 
ice across Canada. 


Realization of this ambitious pro- 
gram will establish CPA among the 
leaders in world air transportation and 
will make the fabulous free-enterprise 
Canadian Pacific organization a giant 
in the airline as well as in the railroad 
and shipping sides of the transportation 
business. 

At the moment CPA’s operations 
are a mere drop in an ocean compared 
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with the other multifold activities of the 
Canadian Pacific organization—its 1951 
profit of $1,100,000 compares with the 
parent company’s net of $35,143,635. 

Much of the prosperity of Canadian 
Pacific stems from the present intensive 
exploitation of Canada’s natural riches 
—uranium, gold, lead, zinc, nickel, 
copper, and oil. These development 
areas are served almost exclusively by 
CPA (Trans-Canada Air Lines mainly 
links commercial centers with its east- 
west route pattern) which often provides 
the only practical means of transporta- 
tion to the remote mining centers. 


Pioneer 


One of the pioneers of air service 
to these distant regions in Northern 
Canada was G. W. Grant McConachie, 
dynamic president of CPA, which was 
formed in 1942 from ten small “bush” 
airlines operating a heterogeneous fleet 
of 77 aircraft ranging from Lockheed 
14’s to ancient Junkers floatplanes. 

In 1953 CPA will come into pos- 
session of an aircraft fleet second to 
none in modernity. On January 15 Cap- 
tain C. H. Pentland, director of overseas 
flight operations, will leave London 
with a crew of five aboard the airline’s 
first Comet IA and will fly to Sydney 
via Beirut, Karachi, Rangoon, Jakarta, 
and Darwin. The second Comet ferry 
flight will be made a fortnight later. 

The first of four DC-6B’s will be 
delivered to CPA’s Vancouver base on 
January 7, the second three weeks later, 


the third in mid-February, and the 


fourth in March. In September delivery 
of two DC-4A cargo planes will take 
place. The first of five Convair 240’s 
which the company has bought from 
Continental Air Lines will arrive in 
Vancouver in the first week of January 
and the other four aircraft will be de- 
livered by the end of March. 

The Comet trans-Pacific operation 
is the phase of the 1953 program that 
is attracting the greatest interest. The 
jetliners will be based in Australia with 
airframe and engine maintenance han- 
dled on a contract basis by the de Havil- 
land organization at Sydney. Servicing 
will be performed by Australian Na- 
tional Airways at Sydney; by Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways at Fiji and Canton; 
and by United Air Lines at Honolulu. 
CPA engineers will be stationed along 
the route to supervise servicing. 

Between January and March an in- 
tensive crew training and familiarization 
flight program will take place in Aus- 
tralia with the purpose of converting 
six full flying crews to Comet operations 
and thoroughly proving the jetliner 
over the entire Sydney-Auckland-f \ji- 
Canton-Honolulu route prior to (ie 
commencement of regular service 19 
mid-March (the Comet IA’s will not fly 
the last leg of the CPA route from 
Australia to Canada, the Honolulu-\ :n- 
couver sector, although when the air: ne 
gets its Comet II’s it hopes to be aie 
to fly right through with the jetliners 
at most seasons). 

Scheduled jetliner service across ‘he 
Pacific will start on March 13 wit) a 
weekly flight (omitting Auckland north- 
bound), operating a schedule which C?A 
officials describe as “conservat 
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Sydney-Fiji (1,969 miles), four hours, 
30 minutes; Fiji-Canton (1,269 miles), 
three hours, 15 minutes; Canton-Hono- 
lulu (1,910 miles), five hours. 

Southbound the times will be: 
Honolulu-Canton (1,910 miles), four 
hours, 45 minutes; Canton-Fiji (1,269 
miles), three hours, 15 minutes; Canton- 
Auckland (1,325 miles), three hours, 
30 minutes; Auckland-Sydney (1,333 
miles), three hours, 45 minutes. On 
April 14 a second weekly flight will be 
added which will call at Auckland in 
both directions. 

Accommodations on the CPA aircraft 
are for 44 passengers (the company 
hopes to be able to carry a full load on 
each stage of the trans-Pacific route), 
eight more than on BOAC’s Comet I’s. 
Reversing BOAC crewing practice, CPA 
will carry a full-time navigator (who 
will also be a qualified radio operator) 
and no flight engineer. There will be 
two cabin attendants, although present 
plans call for meals to be served on the 
ground; the CPA Comets will carry 
smaller galleys than BOAC’s. 


Water Injection 


CPA considers that by the adoption 
of water injection in the Ghost engines, 
de Havilland has enabled the Mark IA 
to incorporate most of the improvements 
that the Mark II has over the Mark I 
without entailing the use of the more 
complicated Avon axial engine. 


The Comet IA _ grosses 115,000 
pounds, 5,000 pounds more than the 
Mark I, and this bonus is used to carry 
eight more passengers and an additional 
1,000 gallons of fuel {in integral wing- 
tip tanks); the only penalty is the smal! 
quantity of water-methanol mixture re- 
quired for injection at take-off. 

In addition to the Mark IA’s, CPA 
has Mark II’s on order (formal signing 
of the contract is being delayed pending 
the settlement of certain minor design 
modifications) and is actively interested 
in ordering the Mark III. 

Connection between Vancouver and 
the Comet eastern terminal at Honolulu 
wi'l be maintained with DC-6B’s, which 
wil also replace DC4’s on the CPA 
rote to the Orient. In June this route 
w: | be extended into a through service 
from the Far East to South America. 
T>e aircraft will carry two classes of 
pe sengers—first and emmigrant class. 

The DC4’s released from the trans- 
P:-ific routes by the introduction of 
the Comets and DC-6B’s will be switched 
to CPA’s projected all<argo transcon- 
tivental route, which, if approved, may 
levd to an era of healthy competition in 
th» Canadian air transport industry. The 
C.nadian Air Transport Board will 
probably hold hearings on the CPA 


application in February during which 
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strong opposition is likely to be voiced 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines (at present 
TCA has a monopoly on the carriage 
of passengers, mail, and freight by air 
across the continent). The CPA service 
would link Montreal with Toronto and 
Montreal via The Pas and Edmonton. 

If the CPA transcontinental all- 
cargo route is approved, the company’s 
two DC-6B’s will be put onto this serv- 
ice when they are delivered in the fall. 
If not, they will probably pioneer an 
allcargo service to the Orient on which 
CPA believes present freight rates could 
be cut 30%. 

The introduction of five Convair 
240’s on CPA’s busy domestic system 
will ease the present situation where the 
operation of extra DC-3 sections is com- 
mon on many of the routes. Pressurized 
equipment will also be welcome on 
routes which must be flown at high 
altitudes, such as the spectacular service 
from Vancouver to Calgary which calls 
at three airports in the heart of the 
Rockies. The four DC4’s now on inter- 
national services will also operate certain 
domestic passenger routes as well as all- 
cargo flights. 

Maintenance and overhaul of the 
CPA fleet (except the Comets) is per- 
formed at the former Boeing Airplane 
Co. facilities at Vancouver which CPA 
purchased from the War Assets Corpora- 
tion. All the company’s departments, 
from the dispatch office to the account- 
ing section, are located adjacent to the 
maintenance shops, a compact set-up 
duplicated by few other carriers of CPA’s 
size. 

Perhaps because its headquarters are 
in such a relatively remote city, it is not 
generally realized that CPA is a major 
operator—in 1951 it flew 8,183,032 miles 
and carried 187,605 passengers, 6,184,- 
524 pounds of freight, and 1,934,674 
pounds of mail. Revenue passenger- 
miles amounted to 127,358,750 whereas 
revenue freight ton-miles were 1,234,199 
and mail ton-miles, 454,202; its domestic 


DC-6B's will go into 





Vancouver-Honolulu 
service, releasing DC-4’s for all-cargo service. 


system is 9,525 miles and its interna- 
tional routes total 15,295 miles. 

In 1953 these figures may well be 
doubled for the combination of new, 
modern equipment, additional routes, 
and CPA’s know-how gained from op- 
erating over the vast reaches of the 
Pacific and the rugged terrain of 
Canada’s Northland will undoubtedly 
rocket the company’s business to new 
heights. eee 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Douglas C-118A Liftmaster, military 
version of the DC-6A, has been put into 
service on MATS trans-Atlantic routes. 

ae + 


Which service should be built up 
most? The USAF came out ahead when 
this question was asked by George Gal- 
lup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion. Replies ran: USAF, 54%; 
Army, 11%; Navy, 8% more than one 
service, 7°94; no opinion, 20°. Perhaps 
the most inconclusive result of the 
week was obtained when the question 
was whether the government should 
spend more or less on defense. The 
answering public split almost evenly 
among the four possible answers; more, 
less, same, and ‘no opinion, with the 
first having a slight edge. 

+ * 

One hundred thirty-five miles—the 
altitude record for single stage rockets— 
has been equalled by a Navy Martin 
Viking at a recent firing at the Army's 
White Sands Proving Ground, Las 
Cruces, N. M. 

. e 

Southwest Airways has applied to 
the CAB for approval of its bid for 
four Martin 20-2’s from Transocean 
Air Lines, including spares and replace- 
ments. The carrier told CAB that it 
did not think the deal would impair 
Transocean’s ability to operate, since 
TAL owns or controls property worth 
“over $10 million.” 
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Dec. 29, 1951—Sept. 26, 1952 





Composite Utilities Mfrg. Airlines 
Oe +8.7 % 
| _+0.6 % Petes! 0.0% 
-10. 
= 18.9% 


Stock Movements 
Dec. 30, 1950—Sept. 26, 1952 


Composite Utilities Mfrg. Airlines 








-—2.3% 


Source: Colculoted from Securities ond Exchange Commission's Indexes of Weekly Clos ng 
Prices of Common Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 


Dec. 29, 1945—Sept. 26, 1952 


Composite Utilities Mfrg. Airlines 
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Airline Dilemma: No Dividends, No Investors 


The economic facts of life are keeping capital away 
from the carriers, financial experts testify. 


By Wim V. Henzey 


WO OF THE NATION'S major 

airlines, Pan American and TWA, 
looking beyond the current “high cycle” 
of financial prosperity, have come to 
grips with the Civil Aeronautical Board 
on the question of stabilizing the in- 
dustry’s capital structure on a long-range 
basis. 

At the core of the problem is this 
question: “What rate of return on in- 
vestment should the regulated airline 
industry be permitted to realize?” CAB 
recognizes an 8°, return domestically 
and 10°, for international services as 
adequate and, accordingly, bases many 
of its mail rate and passenger fare 
actions on this assumption. 

Many of the airlines think these 
veturn rates are not only inadequate, but 
are applied to “watered-down” invest- 
ment bases by CAB, thereby rendering 
“fictitious” the actual return realized. 

Pan American and TWA, to further 
their arguments, recently brought in 
top-flight financiers to testify at CAB 
hearings in the Trans-Atlantic Mail Rate 
Case. The conclusions of these men were 
generally that “prudent investors,” as 
contrasted with “speculators,” shy away 
from airline stocks and thus deprive the 
industry of an avenue of finance essen- 
tial now and in the future. 

For example, they say, not since 
December, 1946, has an airline stock 
been listed in the twice-yearly publica- 
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tion of the “Favorite Fifty,” the com- 
mon stocks most widely held by invest- 
ment trusts. Other such media were also 
cited, 

With staggering outlay seen in the 
future for new equipment, including 
eventually jet transports, the absence of 
such financial backing could pose an 
acute problem for the airlines. Among 
reasons given by the financiers for the 
relatively poor investment status of the 
industry were: 


* Spotty dividend record: “Dividend 
payments of major airlines 
have been irregular and small in 
relation to earnings in recent 
years.” 


Unstable earnings record: Airlines 
do not qualify in meeting the in- 
vestors’ requirement for “consis- 
tent and reasonably stable earn 
ings.” 

* Poor operating ratio: “As a basis 
for expectation of continued stabil- 
ity of earnings, and a good sec 
ord in times of adverse business 
conditions, a low operating ratio 
would be desirable. For the air- 
lines the reverse tends to be true.” 


One of these experts, Marvin 
Chandler, vice president of Reis & 
Chandler, Inc., New York security 
analysis and financial advisers, put it 
this way: “The airlines tend to utilize 


debt capital and retained earnings for 
their large outlays for new equipment. 
This in turn renders their stocks less 
attractive to prudent investors. 


“Moreover, once the present equip 
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ment replacement job is completed, it 
the investors’ understanding that the: 
will be only a few years of breathing 


spell before jet-powered aircraft becom 


available and desirable and the de 
will no sooner be worked off or sub 
stantially worked off than the prospec 
are for a financing problem again ar 
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Ing 

Harold Berry, vice-president of H 
riman, Riply & Co., a top industr 
underwriter said: “I think the finan 
background of the airlines has crea 
an atmosphere in which it has bec 
increasingly difficult to market s 
stantial quantities of airline securit 
and I think that unless they comme 
to demonstrate a continuing record 
earnings, and dividends comparable 
the record of particularly the manu 
turing companies, who they most 
semble, and who they have to com; 
with for capital, it will result in unha 
future situations for the airlines.” 


4 


a 


Comparison of the aviation indu 
(see chart) with the manufacturi: g 
field, instead of with the regulated ; 
lic utilities, is seen as significant: in 
minds of investors, aviation lies cl 
to the risks of manufacturing than 
the stability of the utilities. 


. 


This all paints a picture, the airli 
feel, for a reevaluation of policy 
CAB. For example, Mr. Chandler s 
the airline investor sees CAB follow 
several unfavorable courses: 
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* Not permitting the airlines to 
earn as great a return as other in- 
dustries of similar or even lesser 
risk. 

* Not permitting equitable increases 

when fares of other types of car- 

riers have risen or are rising. 

Disallowing certain expense items 

so that what is an inadequate 

return io the investor becomes 
an adequate, although fictitious, 
return in the eyes of the Board. 


The 8° and 10°, return rates now 
recognized by CAB actually are in- 
creased rates for so-called “future 
periods.” For “past periods” or pre- 
inflationary periods, the rates of 7 
domestically and 8°/ internationally are 
and were utilized. 

Pan Am and TWA are sponsoring 
exhibits which favor approximately a 
12°, return for present international 
operations and about 10 for past 
periods for which final mail rates have 
yet to be established. But this alone is 
not indicative of the true increase sought. 
Witnesses at hearings thus far have been 
critical of so-called “disallowances” by 
CAB which reduce the investment base 
below what an investor knows it to be, 
and the rate of return on the reduced 
base has been termed “fictitious.” 

This was emphasized by Pan Am’s 
treasurer, R. G. Ferguson, who said the 
return actually falls “far short of the 
percentage considered reasonable by 
CAB.” 

Immediate problem confronting Pan 
Am and TWA is the establishment of 
final mail rates for past, present, and 
future trans-Atlantic operations. But 
their arguments on CAB policy have 
industry-wide implications. 

For financing plans, such as those 
necessary for new equipment programs, 
airlines can call on new stock issues, 
delt financing, or retained earnings, if 
anv. If the market for new stock issues 
is ‘imited by practical exclusion of the 
so. alled “prudent investor,” the size of 
the problem becomes apparent. 

TWA president Ralph S. Damon 
tol! a CAB examiner the need for 
pr .ate capital is one of the major prob- 
le: s confronting the airline industry. 
Ti «re is difficulty in obtaining such 
ca ital, he said, because of the regulatory 
ess under which the industry is 
% ig developed. 

CAB has not yet had its say on the 
pr olem. Early in January, however, 
th Board’s air operations bureau will 
pr sent its arguments and a final de- 
cis on will eventually be reached by the 
Bc rd members. The continued healthy 
g: wth of the airline industry could be 
at stake. For not only are mail rate 
po icies involved, but the problem as to 
Wat extent “management incentive” 
w ! be recognized by the Board in the 
fu ure may be decided. soe 
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Effect of Decline In Revenues 


On Rate of Return in Regulated Industries 
(Based on 1951 Data) (000 Omitted) 
Decline in 
Return on 


5% Decline Average 
in Reve- Capital Re- 


nues at sulting 
52% Fed- from 5%, 
Line Annual Average eral Income Decline in 
No. Revenues Capital Tax Rate Revenues 
A B Cc D 
1. All Class A & B 
Electric Utilities $6,058,000 $19,527,000 $145,392 0.74% 
2. Natural Gas Industry 1,656,000 4,228,000 39,744 0.94 
3. Telephone Industry 
(Bell System) 3,639,000 8,299,000 87,336 1.05 
4. All Class I Railroads 10,391,000 24,095,000 249,384 1.04 
5. Major Airlines 723,000 457,000 17,352 3.80 


Source: Compiled from FPC statistics for Lines 1 and 2, Annual Report to Stockholders 
of American Telephone and Telegraph Company for Line 3, ICC Statistics for Line 
4, Annual Reports to Stockholders for Line 5, (American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Pan American World Airways, Trans World Airlines, United Air Lines). 





Per Cent Return On Net Worth 


Those Unstable Airline Earnings 
Percent Earned on Net Worth, 1945-1951 
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Source: Notionol City Bonk Monthly Letter, April of Succeeding Yeor 
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NEW CONVERTIPLANE 


configuration proposed by 


Viscount Louis 


deMonge de Franeau, of the Flettmer Aircraft Corp., at the Second Con- 
vertiplane Aircraft Congress in Philadelphia. 


Military/Civil Role for Convertiplanes 


Convertiplanes offer no competition for helicopters, 
but do threaten some fixed wing planes. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


HE CONVERTIPLANE, that hy- 

brid aircraft which combines the 
vertical flight characteristics of the heli- 
copter with the forward speed of a 
fixed-wing plane, will not completely 
supplant the helicopter in Army opera- 
tions. That was the observation made 
by the Chief of the Army’s Air Trans- 
port Service Division, Col. William B. 
Bunker, a speaker at the Second Con- 
vertible Aircraft Congress in Philadel- 
phia. 

Minimum take-off and landing dis- 
tance requirements are desirable for any 
type of Army aircraft, Bunker told the 
assemblage of convertiplane enthusiasts, 
due to the type of landing fields the 
Army expects to encounter in combat 
operations. For that reason, the conver- 
tiplane offers a certain attraction to the 
Army. 

But the helicopter has the same 
vertical take-off and landing character- 
istics as the convertiplane, and the cost 
and complexity of the latter type, 
coupled with a probable decrease in 
payload per pound of gross weight, may 
outweigh the forward speed advantage 
of the convertiplane in certain cate- 
gories. 
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Bunker could predict complete 
convertiplane replacement of current 
types of Army aircraft, including fixed- 
wing planes as well as helicopters, in 
only one category of Army plane usage. 

It is in the command transport cate 
gory, where the Army currently oper- 
ates Beech Twin-Bonanzas, that the 
convertiplane shows the most promise, 
since it offers minimum field length 
requirements plus rapid transport of 
top officers from one field position to 
another. In this category, Bunker said, 
successful development of the converti- 
plane may eventually lead to its re- 
placing fixed-wing aircraft. 

30% in Observation 

In observation and reconnaissance 
work, speed is also an important factor, 
and Bunker predicted that 30% of the 
Army aircraft in this category might 
be convertiplanes. In the utility field, 
the convertiplane is a “limited possi- 
bility.” 

But in what is probably the largest 
field of Army aircraft programming, 
the cargo transport, Bunker held out 
little hope for the convertiplane. Most 
of the Army’s cargo transport missions 
are of very short range, he said; hence, 
speed is not the important factor, but 
payload. 


The weight and complexity of the 
equipment required for conversion from 
vertical to forward flight will probably 
work against an efficient payload factor 
for the convertiplane and in this par- 
ticular category, at least, it will prob- 
ably lose out to the cargo-carrying heli 
copter. In addition, Bunker felt that 
both the development cost and the in- 
itial purchase cost, together with an 
increase in maintenance requirements, 
would be factors against convertiplanes. 

“It is no longer the answer just 
to build a better mousetrap,” Bunker 
said. “The new mousetrap must not 
cost more.” 

Bunker’s discussion highlighted the 
afternoon session of the one-day Con- 
vertible Aircraft Congress. In a pre- 
ceding talk, Grahame H. Aldrich, of 
the Research Division of the Air Trans- 
port Association, discussed the potential 
of the convertiplane in airlines. 


Best Market 


Its best market, Aldrich said, lies in 
trips which range between 150 and 500 
miles, a range in which fixed-wing 
transports have made only a small dent 
in railroad loads, To attain this poten- 
tial, however, the convertiplane must be 
developed to a point where it can oper- 
ate at cost levels no greater than those 
currently prevailing for fixed-wing air- 
craft in airline service. In addition, it 
must operate from terminals as con- 
veniently located in large municipal 
centers as are railroad terminals. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
session consisted of “Basic Design Phi- 
losophy,” by E. Burke Wilford; “The 
High Speed Convertiplane,” by Fred- 
erick M. Gloeckler of the Naval Air 
Development Center, Johnsville, Pa.; 
and motion pictures of a free-flight 
model convertiplane, shown by Dr. 
Arthur A. Locke of Wayne University’s 
Aeronautical Engineering Department. 

C. W. Lefever, vice president, Mid- 
East Region, of the American Helicop- 
ter Society, was chairman of the after 
noon session. 

The morning session consisted 0 
“New Comments on Configurations, 
by Viscount Louis deMonge de | 
neau; “Super Speed Convertibles ‘or 
Military and Commercial Use,” by 
Alfred I. Roman; “Composite Aircraft 
with Rotary and Fixed Components,” 
by De. J. A. J. Bennett of Hiller Hell 
copters; “Operational Model of SSS 
Convertiplane,” by Gerard P. Herrick, 
president of Convertiplane Corp.; and 
“Jet Propulsion for Convertiplanes,” by 
David C, Prince. 

Chairman of the morning session 
was Harry Tobey, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Section of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. aalies 
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Expanded Production 
of Pesco Fuel Pumps... 


——« 


Today, five factories, in five cities, are devoting all, 
cr part of their manufacturing facilities to building 
Pesco fuel pumps. The result is a three-fold increase 
in the production of these vital jet engine and 
© reraft parts. 
In each of these five plants, Pesco’s rigid statis- 
‘cal quality control, high standards of precision 
aftsmanship, and grueling production tests give 
»mplete assurance that these Pesco pumps will 
perate more efficiently and more safely over a 
nger period of time. . . will not fail when human 
ves are depending on them. 





Pesco Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 24700 North Miles Road, Bedford, Ohio 
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with 


H. D. Wigley 


Director of Procurement 
Delta Air Lines 


Purchasing 
and the 
Airline Industry 


Horace Drew Wigley, director of procurement 
for Delta Air Lines, is one of the leading figures in air- 
line purchasing. With Delta since 1936, he was one the 
first members of the Air Transport Association Pur- 
chasing Committee formed in 1938, and served as its 
chairman in 1951. 


Wigley entered aviation in 1932 when he joined 
Eastern Air Lines as head of the engine overhaul stock- 
room. He served as purchasing agent in charge of the 
stockroom when he first went with Delta. 


A native of Conyers, Georgia, Wigley finished his 
schooling in Alabama. While attending Central Night 
School in Atlanta, he was employed in the parts de- 
partment stockroom of the Reo Motor Company. Just 
prior to entering the aviation field, he was with the 
Oakland Pontiac Division of General Motors. 


His main interest outside of Delta is the Airways 
Service Station which he owns, located at the entrance 
of Atlanta Municipal Airport. The aviation family is 
completed by one brother who manages Airways and 
another who is a pilot for Southern Airways Company. 


What percentage of purchasing is done through di:- 


* : . ° . 
tributors as against directly from the manufacturer? 


A. We purchasing agents have long felt that we 
should not have to deal with distributors but that the airlincs 
should be entitled to that extra discount which they give 
distributors, because of the fact that we carry very large in- 
ventories compared to what most distributors carry. 


Q. What benefits are to be derived from each method, 
direct purchases vs. purchase through a distributor? 


A. Well the only thing we have found with the dis- 
tributor, in very few cases where there have been distributors 
do they carry enough stock to warrant our dealing with 
them. Other than the stock that they carry they don’t have 
very much to offer. 


Q. How much money is involved? 


A. Dealing through a distributor involves about a ° 


15° mark-up. 


Q. Do some manufacturers require you to deal 
through a distributor? 


A. No, the manufacturers do not require us, the 
“original fourteen,” to buy through distributors, but they 
are forcing the new local service airlines to do just that, 
which we are fighting now that they all belong to the Air 
Transport Association. 


Q. Are there many companies that are forcing them; 
that is, is it a joint action? 

A. It has been pretty much joint, yes. Universal among 
the U. S. parts manufacturers. 


Q. Does that go for engine parts as well as aircraft 
parts and accessories? 


A. The aircraft and the engine people have not forced 
us. All the accessory manufacturers more or less have. 


Q. To what extent have distributors enabled the air- 
lines to reduce the amount of shelf inventory? 


A. We have not seen any great reduction from 
but we are only trying two distributors at the moment. 


Q. Is that the fault of the distributor or are you mak- 
ing full use of them? 


A. I would say that we have not made full use of 
them yet because of our inability to trust the distriburor 
100°. He may say that he is going to carry a 90 days’ 
supply of parts and then when we get real short we go in 
and he doesn’t have them. So it has been primarily our le-al 
problem to learn to put more trust in the distributor. 


Q. How does Aviation Distributors and Manufactur:rs 
Association fit into this picture; is it ADMA that’s putt 1g 
the pressure on the local service lines? 

A. I think it is; in fact, ADMA has asked me in “1 
past to attend a round table discussion of that very proble ». 
What we believe is that a manufacturers sells an article »y 
having inventory in his plant by which he can serve al 
us, but if he gets it scattered out with 10 or 15 distribut °s 
it is getting stock down so thin that it will not ben: ‘t 
anybody. 


Q. What is the present outlook on the R-2800 ens 
parts supply problem for the airlines? 
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“Our inventory has increased at least 100% 


A. The situation has been very good lately, with the 
exception of a very few campaign items such as crankshatts, 
and main cases. We all seem to get hit with the need for 
them at the same time and require more than they can pro- 
duce. 

We got into an arrangement recently whereby we 
could get earlier delivery of aircraft by supplying engines 
from our spares pool and most people did. I don’t think that 
an actual shortage existed, other than the fact that an air- 
line wanted to improve delivery on its airplanes by three 
or four months. 

Q. How do things look on the procurement of the 
Wright Turbo-Compound engine? 

A. They leok very good. Wright is producing 240 
engines a month and will probably be able to step it up to 
400 with the assembly line that they have. By the time we 
get our airplanes in early "54 there will have been some 6,990 
engines produced. 

Q. How does the price now run on those engines? 

A. About $65,000. The spare parts situation is what 
is bothering us, both the price and policy, I might say, of 
Wright. 

Q. What do you mean by the “price and policy”? 

A. Normally, as Delta’s director of procurement, I 
always considered that the price of an article you sell is your 
cost of manufacture plus a reasonable profit. But Wright 
doesn’t do that, particularly on the compound engine. 
Comparing cylinder prices, the price of a Wright cylinder is 
about twice that of the Pratt & Whitney R-2800, although 
it also produces about twice the power. The Pratt & Whitney 
is around $279 and the Wright is $555. 


50% Spares 


Q. On an airline the size of Delta, how do you plan 
the engine spares? What ratio do you keep on hand? 

A. Well, up to about six or seven airplanes we usually 
go on 50°., and then scale it down to about 40° or 35% 
as we go on up in the number of aircraft. 

Q. How low do you suppose that ratio could get with 
a big operator? 

A. Well on 20 airplanes I would say around 30 
The more airplanes you have the less it takes in the pipe 
line. In fact | was talking to one shop the other day that 
use. a 60-day lead time. Well if we, as an airline, did that, 
we would have to have 75°. spares. 


= 


For example, for four DC-7’s we buy eight spares, 
whch is 50°, and in order for Wright to overhaul them 
we would have to have eight in their plant at all times, 
wh -h means we would have to have another four setting 
in ur shop waiting for a change. That would be about 75° 

Q. Are you going to overhaul your own? 

A. I am sure that this lead time will force us to, be- 
cau ¢ we can’t afford to buy the extra spares required. We 
can buy equipment and set up shop and still overhaul them 
che per than we can get them done outside. We would 
rat! er buy the tooling than to buy four $65,000 engines. 


Q. What lead time is the airline purchasing agent 
fac 1 with today? 

A. From four to 12 months. 

Q. Do you get adequate notice of change in pro- 
pos d delivery dates? 

A. No, we don’t. 


” 


Q. How much are they apt to shift? Do you have 
some examples? 

A. Yes, I do. Eclipse, for example, asked two years 
ago that we give them a year’s lead time. We gave them 
that lead time and we still have orders outstanding, two 
years old. So in this case it has shifted as much as a year. 

Q. How are you getting around it? 

A. We do one of two things: either go out and buy 

surplus unit to disassemble and get the spare parts, 
or switch over to a new type. 

Q. What has been the general effect of these in- 
creased lead times on your inventory? Have you stepped 
it up? 


A. Our inventory has increased at least 100°, in the 
past two years. 
$3% Million Inventory 
Q. How much money is represented in Delta's 


inventory? 

A. Right at the present moment it is about $3'% 
million. 

Q. Delta is getting rid of DC-4’s. How are you finding 
the market holding up for these aircraft? 

A. It has been holding up very well, frankly. In fact, 
we are surprised to see it hold up so well. There is expected 
to be a softening of this market in the next 12 months when 
the airlines release more airplanes. Delta just sold their six 
for $650,000 each, which reveals pretty well top prices. 

Q. Do you feel the market is equally good for DC-3 
airplanes? 

A. No, it is not. In fact, most of the tew DC-3’s that 
have been sold recently to dealers are still in their hands 
and haven’t been resold. One of the carriers just quoted 
$40,000 for the DC-3 when the time runs out. Of course, 
to get an airplane zeroed you can guess about $25,000 to 
$30,000 ‘above that, so the market is somewhere around 
$70,000 to $75,000. The market has dropped I guess $30,000 
to $40,000, in the last six months. 

Q. To what extent are the airlines affected by alloca- 
tion of materials? 

A. Well, we have been very fortunate in allocation, 
I think, at least Delta has, and I don’t know of any airline 
that has been hurt. CAA too is our claimant agency in NPA 
and both the CAA and NPA itself have done a wonderful 
job for the airlines. 

Q. Are there any specific shortages in basic metals? 

A. We have had some in stainless, particularly nickel 
bearing, on exhaust systems. That has been about our 
only real problem. 

Q. How are you making out with the fuel situa- 
tion? Are you getting enough fuel and does it look as though 
you will continue to get it? 

A. We haven’t had any problem at all in fuel and 
from the way this thing looks now it may not prove to be 
much of a problem. There may be a spotty situation, but I 
have just in the past week had two oil companies wanting 
to bid on our requirements at one of our biggest stations. 
As I say, it may be spotty and they will have an oversupply 
here and a shortage at another station. 

Q. How about fuel prices? Is there any indication oi 
any changes there? 

A. Our indication on fuel prices is that they will 
hold pretty firm for the next couple of years. In fact, we 
are committed as to price as far ahead as 1954. 
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AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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“The surplus market .. . 


Q. Has there been any appreciable change in the 
nature of engine warranties in the past 12-18 months? 

A. Yes, but we will continue to work with the manu- 
facturers to increase these. 

Q. Is there any interest in or advantage to ATA doing 
joint purchasing for certain types of uniform airline pur- 
chasing? 

A. I have felt so for a long while, and not only joint 

purchasing but pooling spares, and I think you are going 
to see an awful lot of activity in the years to come on that. 
I feel pooling is very necessary in order to get better prices; 
higher production, that is, more combining of orders for 
large quantity production. Douglas has recently installed 
what they call a cycle ordering program. It in theory is 
nothing more than joint purchasing. They have this program 
one, two, three, four, five, and six. They send these pre- 
printed ordering blanks out and all airlines go through and 
indicate what they want on this program. Then they place 
their orders and Douglas manufactures that through one 
cycle. 
In theory that is joint purchasing. Now we have 
been through, I think, two cycles and we hope within the 
third and fourth cyles to get our lead time as low as 60 
days. All indications are that we will. 

Q. To what extent are the airlines involved in esca- 
lator clauses in purchasing arrangements? 

A. Well, we are pretty much involved, frankly. Prac- 
tically all manufacturers are reserving the right to change 
the price at the time of delivery, and practically all engine 
and aircraft purchasing contracts have escalator clauses. 

Q. Do they involve airplanes, and if so, how are they 
arranged. Are they having any effect? 

A. At the present moment, for example, on the DC-7 
program such clauses cover the “purchased parts,” such as 
engines, propellers, and accessories. That is broken down; 
for example, they say that the purchased parts of that air- 
craft represent say $200,000 or $300,000. Then the escalator 
is only on that particular portion of the price. 


Warranties 


Q. Are present type warranties satisfactory? 

A. No. I have come to the conclusion that a warranty 
should be treated the same as our full coverage on airplanes 
-that the manufacturer should establish what percent of the 
rice we pay for an article is warranty and at the end of 
he year that should be put in a pool. If you bought $600,000 
vorth of parts and your warranty was 20°, then you ought 
o be kicked back the difference of that, between what you 
aid for warranty and what you received. 

Q. That is a very interesting concept. Have you put 
t forth? 

A. We frankly haven't pursued it too much. In fact, I 
vas at a meeting at Pratt & Whitney some months ago, and 
he thing that brought it to my attention was the fact that 
hey were talking about the percentage of engine failures 
n industry, that is the hours between engine failures. So 
he fellow says “Delta has a brilliant record. They had a 
hart that went to 25,000 hours between engine failures and 
Yelta ran off the board.” 

The industry average is 4,000 hours. It is conceivable 
hat we are paying the warranty on somebody who is not 
\aving as good experience as we. That thing will be pursued 
considerably in a few months. 

Q. Is there any use of joint airline stocks? How are 
they working? Is there any such proposal under study? 


is just about wiped out” 


A. There is what we call a pooling study under con- 
sideration. In fact, ATA has a committee set up for that. 
We had a meeting a year ago and a big problem proved to 
be a standardization of equipment. But I think management 
is getting so cost conscious now that they are going to see 
more standardization so that can be accomplished. 


Q. What do you consider the top three problems as 
far as purchasing today goes? 

A. Well, the No. 1 problem is maintaining as low 
an inventory as possible and still being able to get material 
when you need it because of the manufacturers’ lead time. 
Number two problem is keeping prices down. 

The airlines expected and still expect quite a reduc- 
tion in prices due to increased production in manufacturing 
plants. In fact they are all running to capacity now and 
during the last war when the same situation existed our costs 
were, or prices on some articles were, reduced as much as 
one half. Instead, prices are now up. In fact we have had 
some increases from engine manufacturers as high at 25% 
in the last few months, even though their production is 100°. 

Q. How are basic prices? In other words, how do 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney engine prices run? Have they 
gone up much since Korea? 

A. My guess is that they have increased a good 15°, 
or 20°. It is too much, we think. 

Q. Are there any items available abroad which are 
not readily available in this country? 

A. Well, I would say “no.” We have had some items 
offered us from Canada, for example, from Canadair, but 
we have never had much success meeting our needs in this 
manner. 

Q. Do you find the surplus disappearing or how is 
the surplus market holding up? 

A. The surplus market, in my estimation, is just about 
wiped out. There is not much left. That is probably brought 
about by many things: No. | is that through improving our 
product, our engine, by constant campaign changes, we have 
eliminated the possibility of using those items which were 
surplus. 

Q. From your own point of view is there much of a 
shift in equipment in an airplane after the airplane is bought 
and controlled by an airline? 

A. Frankly, it is the estimation of most of us in the 
airline business that there is too much of that changing. 
Basically I think when a manufacturer comes out with what 
he calls basic specifications of an airplane—No. 1, he should 
get with the people who might use these airplanes and come 
up with something reasonable in a basic model which cer- 
tainly we could operate. 

But, for example, on one recent order the manufac- 
turer decided to build an airplane and his basic radio was 
such that nobody could use it. It ran anywhere from, I would 
say, $10,000 to $20,000 per airplane, depending on what 
equipment you really wanted to put in it. I think the manu- 
facturer, certainly before he does any engineering on a basic 
specification in the airplane, should get with the people who 
are going to use it and make its basic engineering as near 
what these fellows think they are going to use as he can. 

Q. Do you have any idea to what extent that may go 
to in a plane such as DC-7? What type of units may become 
involved? 

A. Let’s take another model than the DC-7; we are 
not through with that yet. For example, Convair. I can say 
on recent purchases that our changes have run up as high 
as 10°% of the cost of the airplane. eee 
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Getting the Most From the Corporate Fleet 


Sears, Roebuck finds $240,000 a year is small price 
to pay for convenience of its own four-plane fleet. 


By Lois C. Putmmus 


NE of the staunchest supporters of 

corporation-owned aircraft is one of 
the world’s largest and oldest mail order 
houses. Sears, Roebuck & Company is 
currently operating four twin-engine air- 
craft—two DC-3’s and two Beech 
D-18S’s—in a miniature airline service 
for executive transport, flying about 
2,400 hours a year. 

With over 1,000 factories, offices, 
mail order plants, and retail stores 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, and Cuba, 
Sears, Roebuck has found that the ap- 
proximately $240,000 a year spent on op- 
erating its four-plane fleet is paid back 
over and over again in time savings, con- 
venience and the accessibility provided. 

With Chief Pilot J. V. Swanson di- 


30 


recting flight activities from his base 
in Chicago, the pi- 


lots usually plan 
their domestic 
schedules a week 
in advance. For- 


eign trips are 
plannedthree 
weeks in advance. 
In a typical year, 
trips 





about six 
are made out of 
the country to 


points in South America, i.e., Venezuela, 


Swanson 


srazil, as well as to 


Canada. 


Columbia, and 


Mexico, Cuba, and Swanson 
usually is in charge of these trips, which 
are made in a Chicago-based DC-3, 
carrying about 12 passengers. 

General Wood, 
board, was responsible for acquiring the 


chairman of the 


fleet. Sold on the utility of the air 
plane during the war, Wood author 
ized the purchase in 1946 of Sear’s first 
plane, an  Army-surplus reconverte: 
C-47. The two Beech’s were acquires 
new within six months of each other i 
1951, with the second DC-3 coming o1 
the before Korea, having beet 
purchased from an airline. 
Today, the DC-3’s 

hours utilization each per year, with the 
Beechcrafts averaging 500 hours per 
year. It is the company’s policy to fly 
with a 50°. load factor. The compan 
has found that by basing planes in three 
territories, greater utilization and _ ser\ 
ice is possible. Therefore, with air trans 
portation headquarters in Chicago, on 
DC-3 and one Beechcraft are based at 
Midway Airport, with three pilots an: 
three copilot-mechanics on hand. A DC 

has been based at Los Angeles, with 

pilot-copilot team, to serve the West 
ern territory and the other Beech, wit! 
pilot and copilot, looks after Southern 
territory transportation from Atlanta. 


scene 


space 71 
average s\ 
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KEEPS PLANES ON SCHEDULE BY ELIMINATING 
HIT AND MISS TROUBLE SHOOTING 


Even before the wheels touch the runway, the igni- 
tion fault has been pin-pointed and a maintenance 
crew stands by to make a fast repair. Minutes later 
the ship departs on schedule. The fast, certain repair 
job was possible because the trouble shooting was 
lone in flight, by the operator of a Bendix Ignition 
\nalyzer. While making a routine check of several 
slugs the scope reading showed a trouble pattern. 
(he operator quickly analyzed the location and 
seriousness of the trouble and the word was radioed 
thead. Meanwhile, the pilot reduced power of the 
nalfunctioning engine to cool it in flight and ready 
t for maintenance. Just such a case as this is the 


eason why one airline has reduced turn-around time The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
y 18% with the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It can or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
lo the same for you and much more besides. high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 

Write us for free literature concerning it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 

the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 


screen . . . yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


Cendiv SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF i 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California * Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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INTERIOR OF DC-3 based in Chicago features radio 
telephones, oxygen outlets and public-address system. 


An_ approximate break-down on op- 
erating costs, according to Swanson, re- 
veals that the cost of operating each 
Beechcraft is $45,000 per year. DC-3 
costs come to about $75,000 per year, 
which is only 26% higher than the 
operating costs of an airline utilizing the 
Douglas transport. For example, Capital 
Airlines has a direct cost of $62.15 per 
hour, averaging 74% hours per day over 
the last 12-month period, bringing the 
yearly cost to $164,465 per plane based 
on 2,646 hours flying per year. 

To offset a greater portion of these 
costs, each department utilizing the serv- 
ices of the airplanes at Sears is charged 
regular airline fares to cover the execu- 
tive’s transportation. Although over a 
yearly basis there is a financial loss, cer- 
tain months do come out in the black. 


But Swanson expressed the feeling on’ 





Sample Profit 


(Chicago planes only) 


(Typical month with DC-3 foreign flights 
and Twin Beechcraft domestic trips) 





Expenses 
Payroll $3,500 
Gas and oil 2,200 
Repairs and maintenance 850 
Traveling 580 
Insurance 450 
Plane commissary 150 
Landing fees 35 
Customs fees 95 
Telephone and _ telegraph 20 
Miscellaneous 125 

Total operating 

expense $8,005 

Less income at 

tariff rates $9,640 
NET INCOME $1,635 
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this when he said, “In any question on 
overall saving, the inestimable advan- 
tages of time saving and convenience for 
the executives must be figured in. Dol- 
lars and cents can’t be figured for the 
convenience of planning schedules and 
the way that the method of planning 
allows for flight and schedule changes 
en route.” 

Each plane carries a two man crew— 
a pilot and a copilot-mechanic, although 
on foreign trips a crew of three is taken 
along. The pilots fly about 400 hours a 
year and are responsible for planning 
all trips, up to and including the han- 
dling of customs red tape. 

The requirements for pilots are 
twin-engine experience with commercial 
and instrument ratings. Both military 
and airline experience are acceptable, al- 
though the latter is most desirable. The 
copilot-mechanics are licensed A&E me- 
chanics, and are in charge of all mainte- 
nance with the exception of major en- 
gine overhauls. The pilots receive a 
salary range of from $6,000 to $9,000 
per year, depending on experience and 
seniority. 

The copilots handle the 25-, 50-, 
and 100-hour inspections, as well as 
routine maintenance. The engines are 
changed on an average of once every 
two years—with the Beechcraft engines 
being changed at about 600-700 hours 
and the DC-3 engines changed at 800- 
900 hours. Sears does not have a con- 
tract with a fixed base operator, but 
selects the shop for the major engine 
overhauls as the time arises. An outside 
maintenance base also does the yearly 
relicensing on the fleet. 

Swanson is very proud of the navi- 
gation and radio equipment installed on 


his planes, claiming it to be as complet: 
as that used by the airlines. All fou 
planes are provided with dual sets of 
omni, VHF, ILS, transmitters, anc 
ADF, and are equipped for all-weathe 
flying up to deicing equipment. 

Swanson finds the equipment quit: 
satisfactory. In discussing the “ideal’ 
corporation aircraft, he is skeptical. He 
feels that one aircraft would never 
satisfy all the needs of executive trans 
portation, since each company has its 
own ideas, based on individual require 
ments. Actually, he says, it would take 
at least two and probably three designs 
to fill the basic needs—one for short 
haul and one for long haul, and then 
a medium haul would certainly be in 
order. 


No Airport Trouble 


In discussing airports, Swanson 
states that the military-appropriated 
fields haven’t caused any difficulty as 
yet. He has found that Sears usually 
gets permission to use these fields if it 
has written for permission in advance. 
The pilots so far have been able to select 
a field that is a maximum of about 30 
minutes driving distance from the actual 
destination. 

Swanson’s chief complaint about the 
airport situation is not the closing of 
smaller fields or military appropriation 
of airports, but the fact that too often 
airport managers of the non-terminal 
airports are inaccurate in their descrip- 
tion of existing facilities. The material 
they send in to CAA or directly to Sears 
is often more encouraging than actual 
conditions warrant. — 


Hydro-Aire Expands to 
Two New Aviation Fields 


Hydro-Aire, Inc., of Burbank, 
Calif., has announced its expansion into 
two new fields of aviation manufacture 
production of air turbines for aircra! 
pneumatic systems and development 
and manufacture of transistors for ai 
craft applications. 

First order for the recently d 
veloped air turbine has been receive 
by Hydro-Aire and deliveries are sche: 
uled to start in mid-1953, for use 
military aircraft. 

New facility erected by Hydr 
Aire will offer a production capacity « 
1,000 transistors daily with provisi 
for expansion to accommodate larg« 
production later. Start of producti 
probably will await establishment < 
JAN specifications for transistor socket 
expected soon. 
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Air News 


In Pictures 





Doman twin-engine helicopter 
is a conversion of the Doman LZ-5 com- 
mercial model, which is also being manu- 
factured for the government as the YH-31 
medical evacuation helicopter. 
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Douglas XA3D, the Navy's newest 
carrier based swept-wing jet attack air- 
craft, is shown in one of its initial flights. 
The twin-jet XA3D, with engines in under- 
slung pods, is in the 600/700 mile-per- 
hour class. Crew of three is carried. 


Cessna Model 309, 2 modified 
Cessna 170 equipped with boundary layer 
control, is shown with installation details 
here. Under contract with the Office of 
Naval Research, Cessna designed the sys- 
tem, which increases maximum lift coeffi- 
cient as much as 1.9. Forty percent reduc- 
tion in take-off run, landing within four 
airplane lengths, and operation at speeds 
11 miles per hour below stall speed of the 
basic Model 170 were achieved. 
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Here is an airliner so different you’ll be eager to fly on it 
again and again—fast, dependable, spacious and luxuriously 
beautiful —the world’s finest airliner. Counseled by 
famous industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, Lockheed has created a 
completely new interior atmosphere for airliners catering 
to world travelers who appreciate non-stop schedules. 

In service in 1953 between America and Kurope on KLM, 

Air France and Trans-Canada Air Lines—will also span the world’s B# 

other oceans for Air India, Avianca, Braathens, Iberia, 
LAV, Pakistan International and Qantas. At your first opportunity 
insist on Super Constellation service. 


LEADERSHIP 
DEMANDS 
CONSTANT 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Fouvard Cabin—Cabin No. 1 has fully 
reclining, adjustable chairs—deep cush- 


Nain Cabin—Cabin No. 2 with its extra 


ioned, roomy, relaxing. As throughout 
the plane here is the comfort appreci- 
ated in non-stop travel. 


Creu 1 Dua ew 


- y 
G las Foul ard Cabin 
antl Entunee 


The Saper Constellation is the longest, largest, finest airliner ever 
built—with 4 superbly appointed passenger cabins, a luxurious 
lounge, galley and bar, 4 lavatories, crew’s quarters, pilot’s cabin— 
all air conditioned. Compartmentization creates a solid feeling of 


sturdiness never before achieved in any airliner. 


*™ 





wide aisle and broad ceiling affords 
unusual spaciousness. Beauty of line and 
color matches that of the other cabins. 
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Ctl Sounge —Cabin No. 3 is 


Sol) far the most unique, attractive 

7 and comfortable lounge designed 
for any airliner. Variety of seat- 
ing allows privacy for 4 couples 
or mingling of groups. 
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( The Hyper Constellation is the most 
flexible airliner ever built. Converts in 
a few hours from first class accommo- 
dations to a high density tourist trans- 
port or partial cargo carrier. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


LOOK TO 
LOCKHEED 







Sar Cabin-Cabin No. 5 offers a full FOR 

length view of the plane’s beautiful * 2 : 
interior with its mahogany paneling, LEADERSHIP 
modern lines and restful color harmony. 


iey nd Sar — Cabin No. 4 has 
wle space for several attendants, 
uring quick service. Can be cur- 
med o'f when used as entrance way. 

















1. OVER-ALL VIEW of Spartan Aircraft Company’s new half-million dollar engine overhaul facility at Tulsa. 
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Midwest Gets New Engine Plant 


Spartan has opened one-half million dollar plant in 


Tulsa, changing name to Spartan Aircraft Co. 


NE OF THE COUNTRY’S old- 

est and best known aircraft and 
engine repair stations is about to change 
its name. The new name is Spartan Air- 
craft Company, Aviation Service Div. 
There are two particularly important 
aspects of the redesignated Aviation 
Service Division: 

* The same seasoned veterans that 
have made Spartan’s Tulsa base a land- 
mark will continue to direct the com- 
pany’s activities, which will still bear 
CAA approved repair station certificate 
number 50. 

* The entire operation is in a new 
plant, built and equipped at a cost of 
about one half a million dollars. 

The new home of Spartan Aircraft 
Co.’s engine overhaul shop is a modern 
red-brick structure with arched wood 
roof, 360 feet by 120 feet in size. Every- 
thing from its mahogany lined recep- 
tion rooms and offices to its production- 
line-type engine overhaul facilities re- 
affirms Spartan Director Max Balfour’s 
intention to continue building an ad- 
vanced overhaul shop to serve private, 
industrial, and corporate aircraft users. 
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This year Spartan, with its many 
facets, including mechanic, pilot and 
flight training, aircraft modification, 
and repair and engine overhaul, will 
gross about $5 million. Next year Bal- 
four estimates the service division alone 
will equal that volume. 


Opened in July 


Since opening the new overhaul 
shop in July, 12 months after work on 
the project was initiated, Balfour has 
been able to step engine overhaul rates 
up to about 150 engines a month, in- 
cluding 30 R-2000 engines, 90 R-1340’s, 
and about 30 miscellaneous civil engines. 
Spartan overhauls everything up to the 
P&W R-2800 engine, and does it on a 
fixed rate plus parts basis. 

In expanding overhaul rates to this 
level, Balfour has relied heavily on a 
few of his relatively young “old timers” 
like Bill Madden and Paul Renskoski, 
who organized and run the shops, and 
F. A. Rhody, who coordinates the ac- 
tivities of the whole division. 

These men set up a production type 
shop where a minimum of skilled work 


ers are required. Even so, only strong 
personal loyalties permit the shop, which 
is non-union, to compete for labor in the 
highly competitive Tulsa market. 

An interesting aspect of Spartan’s 
engine overhaul program, brought about 
by Balfour’s own strong convictions on 
the subject as an active pilot, is the 
non-existence of an engine exchange 
program. Balfour is convinced that en 
gine exchange programs are unwise. 

Instead Spartan has promoted a 
program of acting as a central storage 
area for customer engines. At present 
the company has some 500 overhaul 
engines belonging to customers stored 
in one of its hangars. It is safe to sa) 
that this is the biggest program of its 
type in existence. 

Balfour stresses that his prime i 
terest is the civil market and that ever 
effort is being made to meet this group 
needs. One step in further serving the: 
needs is the company’s expanding mod 
fication activities, which now includ 
a special section handling the desig 
of custom interiors. All these thing 
add up to make Spartan Aircraft Con 
pany a one-stop favorite for flyers ope! 
ating in and through the mid-west. 
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2. ENGINES ARRIVE at Spartan 
in shipping cans and boxes from 
military services and civil operators. 








ADDITIONAL INSPECTION 
mikes, go-no-go gages, and 
venier tools is another step. 


7. ENGINES ARE REASSEM- 
BLED in production line set up for 
each type engine. Meanwhile other 
Spartan shops overhaul all the engine 
accessories, including propellers. 
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3. AFTER DISASSEMBLY, 

dled by three men on non-production 
line basis, engine parts are racked 
and cleaned in these 320 gallon tanks. 


4. INSPECTION on Magnaflux 
equipment, such as this new $4,000 
Magna-glo unit, catches defects not 
apparent to the naked eye. 


6. MODERN MACHINE SHOP, with new equipment, such as a $10,000 
Fulmer Honing press, assures factory type-overhaul, minimum replacement 


requirements. 


8. AFTER HOURS on one of Spartan’s three test cells (construction of 
a fourth is now underway) the engines are pickled and stored for later 
use (some as complete power packages) or returned to the military services. 
Customers include Gulf Oil, The Texas Co., Phillips Petroleum, Kraft 


Foods, Republic Steel, etc. 














Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








NE OF THE SADDEST sights we've seen of late has been the mechanics’ 

training facilities at Spartan School of Aeronautics. Here Max Balfour, vice 
president of Spartan, has built up one of the finest mechanic training schools in 
the country and the world. Efficiently laid out class rooms with first class equip- 
ment of all types—instrument overhaul and test, landing gear and hydraulic set- 
ups, welding equipment, rows of engine test cells, etc., go virtually unused. The 
whole facility is a symbol of the sad state of technician training as the civil and 
military users of aircraft go begging for trained technicians. Our prayer for 1953 
is that the military services or the airlines take early action to permit these schools 
to stay in business. Few will see the end of 1953 without an intelligent industry 


program to preserve them. 
e 


It’s easy to lose sight of the amazing reliability which has 
been built into the present day transport aircraft. The nature of this 
inherent reliability is emphasized in the record of TWA’s Lockheed 
Constellation number 803. This is the plane which arrived in New 
York on December 15 after completing 29,943 miles flying in 118 
hours, 45 minutes flying time without requiring so much as a 
spark-plug change en route. The spare parts bin, containing spare 
wheel and tire assemblies, spark plugs, generators, starters, etc., never 


was unlocked during the trip. 
* 


The Collins Radio Company’s integrated flight system, now in use by a 
number of corporate aircraft users and under study by several major airlines, has 
recently been certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The system 
includes an approach horizon, course indicator used with remotely mounted 
steering computer and vertical gyro. The Collins integrated flight system simplifies 
the whole task of precision flying by reducing the number of instruments which 
the pilot must monitor and generally reducing the task of precision flying. 


If you have any responsibility as a tenant, owner, or builder 
of aircraft hangars you should obtain and study Aviation Bulletin No. 
89 of the National Fire Protection Association. The draft of this bul- 
letin is available from the association at 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass. George H. Tryon, III, secretary of the NFPA’s Committee 
on Aviation and Airport Fire Protection, and one of the industry’s 
hardest workers in the cause of better fire protection, tells us com- 
ments on this draft will be accepted through February 1, 1953. 


Announcement that the Seaboard & Western Airlines fellowships will be 
offered again this year brings to mind the increasing number of fellowships in 
the aviation field which should help attract promising young talent to the indus- 
try. S&W’s fellowships, open to American, Canadian, or foreign students seeking 
masters’ degrees or doctorates, are worth $2,000 each. Fellowships are at the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, and aim is to study sources 
of supply and market for commodities adaptable to future air carriage over the 
North Atlantic, including handling and packaging of these items and educating 
the public regarding the role of air freight in today’s commerce. 


Everyone seems to know the case of Rosie the riveter but not 
nearly so famous are the engineers who answer to the name of Rosie, 
Mary, Helen, what-have you. A recent survey of 495 companies em- 
ploying more than 2,750,000 people by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers found that 23° now employ women engineers, 
65% would hire women engineers if available and 45°/, have found 
it feasible to use women engineers. 
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Pilots Blamed in DC-3, 
LJ-4 Mid-Air Collision 


cause of a mid-air col- 
lision between an Eastern Air Lines 
DC-3 and a Civil Air Patrol LJ-4 on 
November 27, 1951, between Atlanta, 
Ga., and St. Petersburg, Fla., was fail 


ure of pilots of both aircraft to observe 


Probable 


the other in time to take the necessary 
evasive action, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has found. 

In the investigation the CAB de- 
termined that the pilot of the lightplane 
had an artificial left eye, but indicated 
that “whether this was a contributing 
factor in this accident is not known.” 
Under Civil Air Regulations Part 29 
an airman with one eye would not 
qualify, the Board explained, but the 
CAA Administrator has authority to 
waive physical requirements where he 
finds that the deficiency is compensated 
for by the airman’s operational record, 
ability, and judgment. 

According to the report, the phy 
sician who examined the pilot testified 
that his medical history had been for 
warded to the regional CAA medical 
oficer, but theré was no record that 
the medical officer ever received it. The 
pilot continued.to fly under the medical 
certificate issued him by his physician, 
without being subjected to a medical 
flight test by a CAA Aviation Safety 
Agent. 

CAA procedures, which have been 
revised since the incident, now requir¢ 


that all medical certificates involving 





waivers be issued only by CAA re 
gional offices. 
PHOTO CREDITS 
p. 20—De Havilland 
p. 2i1—Canadian Pacific Railway 


p. 32—Illlinois Bell Telephone 


p. 33—U. S. Navy 

pp. 36, 37—Madson 

p. 40—C&S 

p. 55—KLM 

p. 60—Hawker Siddeley 


p. 62—Lockheed 
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SIGNAL INPUT 
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30 Milliamp Signal 
Controls 50 Horsepower 


Modern aircraft control surfaces are not the 
size of a barn door but the wind across 
them is several times hurricane velocity. 
Results are similar . . . it takes plenty of 
power to control them. 

Vickers Electro-Hydravlic Servo Power 
Units provide rapid and accurate control 
of up to 50 horsepower with a 30 milliamp 
signal. This is another Vickers accomplish- 
ment in the control of heavy power by 
means of very minute signal inputs. Write 
for special bulletin No. SE-18. 


MiIckERs Incorporated 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1502 OAKMAN BLVD. . DETROIT 32, MICH, 
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LAST FEW YEARS have been marked by increased C&S traffic to such ports of call as Rancho Boyeros, serving Havana. 


C&S Initiative Pays Off in the Caribbean 


Inauguration of New Orleans gateway route caps 
progress sparked by aircruises, off-line sales. 


By Eric BraMiey 


HICAGO & Southern Air Lines, 

which on January 10 will expand its 
Caribbean operations with a new serv- 
ice from New Orleans to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, has promoted and sold its 
international route to the point where 
its passenger load factor is now only a 
few percentage points below the figure 
required to break even without mail 
pay. 

Increased traffic and cost-cutting have 
reduced mail pay needed to break even 
from $681,320 in the first nine months 
of 1951 to $176,345 in the same period 
this year, a 74% decrease. 

In the 1952 period, C&S’ passenger 
load factor (see chart) on its daily serv- 
ice through New Orleans to Havana, 
Kingston and Caracas, Venezuela, was 
51.71%, a substantial gain over the 
42.64% for the same 1951 months (the 
full year 1949 was 32.794). This is only 
4.38 percentage points below the 56.09°”, 
required to break even without mail 
pay. 

C&S points out that in 1951 this 
break-even figure was 57.56% and 
claims that this was the lowest of any 
U. S. carrier operating in the Caribbean, 
to South America, or across the Atlantic, 
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with the exception of stub-end opera- 
tions. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board on 
October 22 issued a new lower inter- 
national final mail rate to C&S, which is 
expected to save the government about 
$1,000,000 yearly. It is on a sliding scale 
varying with passenger load factor, and 
at the base load factor of 50% will 
result in a reduction of 55°, in mail 
pay. 

The new route to be opened in 
January will be through the New Or- 
leans gateway to San Juan via Port au 
Prince, Haiti, and Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic. Constellations will 
operate southbound on Saturdays, north- 
bound on Sundays. 

Under C&S’ route certificate, serv- 
ice to Puerto Rico is supposed to branch 
off from Jamaica to the east. However, 
the U. S. has not been able to obtain 
rights from the British or Cuban gov- 
ernments permitting service from Ja- 
maica or Cuba to Puerto Rico. There- 
fore, C&S will fly its new trip over a 
route that skips both. This service will 
increase its international route mileage 
to 3,034. 

Most significant factors in the 
growth of C&S’ international business 


have been: 


® Sale of aircruises to Cuba and 


Jamaica. 


* Opening of several off-line sales 
offices. 


*An increase of over 250% in 
freight business since 1949. 


C&S was a pioneer in the promo- 
tion and sale of all-expense aircruise 
packages. In late 1946, faced with the 
need for an immediate boost in pas 
senger traffic, the company started sale 
of the packages, which included round- 
trip air fare, ground transportation to 
from airports, hotel room, and 
meals. Both on-season and off-season 
tours proved popular, and some hotels in 
the Caribbean now remain open year- 
round as a result of business brough: to 
them by C&S and other airlines. 

On its new route, C&S will carry 
through its aircruise program, offering 
nine-day trips including accommodations 
at the Jaragua Hotel in Ciudad Trujillo, 
El Rancho in Port au Prince, and the 
Caribe Hilton in San Juan. 

The airline now has off-line offices 
in Tulsa, Dallas, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and New York which have 
generated a substantial amount of bust 
ness from firms in their territories 1aV- 
ing interests in the Caribbean. Cons:Jer- 
able traffic has come from the seo th- 
west. A study of origin and destinacion 
of international traffic for the second 


and 
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SPEEDPAKS have played a big part in 
boosting C&S air freight in the Caribbean. 


quarter of 1952 showed that 74°, of the 
company’s international revenue pas- 
senger-miles had originated in, or were 
destined to, cities in eight southwestern 
stales. 

International air freight traffic, 
which amounted to 322,253 ton-miles in 
1949, had jumped to 672,142 by the end 
of 1951. And in the first nine months of 
1952 it totaled 812,688, a 77.8°4 gain 
over the same 1951 period. 

Air freight growth has been steady 
since the company placed three Speed- 
paks in service over a year ago. The 
Speedpaks, each with a capacity of 8,000 


pounds, have paid for themselves within 
a year’s time, C&S states. 

Southbound cargo now includes oil 
well drilling equipment, parts for heavy 
construction equipment, pharmaceuticals, 
jukeboxes, shoes, clothing, adding ma- 
chines, spark plugs, TV sets, surgical 
equipment, cotton gin parts, and many 
other items. Northbound loads consist 
mainly of fruits and vegetables: avo- 
cados, pineapples and okra. 

The company has also been success- 
ful in developing freight loads between 
Caribbean points. For example, a great 
deal of printed matter now moves be- 





Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
International Operations 








Nine Months ended 
Year September 30 
Per Cent 
1949 1951 1951 1952 Change 
Revenue passenger-miles 
SEED. sudeveneeawneesaueeus 27,327 31,806 24,480 29,872 + 220% 
Passenger load factor-actual . 32.70% 41.09% 42.64% 51.71% + 21.3 
Passenger load factor—required 
tc break even without mail 
Ens ee ae 50.59% 57.56% 59.75% 56.09% — 6.1 
Spread between actual and 
break-even load factors .. 17.89% 16.47% 17.11% 4.38% — 744 
Revenue ton-miles: 
Dt: "sinbatiuavhistecttades 322,253 672,142 457,111 812,688 + 77.8 
EE CD ons canewkee dees 4,683 5,159 3,293 6,180 + 87.7 
FF SO Sree 17,366 41,610 26,889 43,115 + 6.3 
Total including passenger and 
excess baggage ............ 3,178,843 4,034,192 3,035,267 3,967,825 + 30.7 
Overall (weight) load factor .. 30.92% 37.40% 37.86% 49.56% + 30.9 


Mail pay needed to break even $1,139,819 


$905,073 $681,320 $176,345 — 74.1 
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tween Havana and Caracas. On one oc- 
casion, 10,000 pounds of magazines were 


shipped between these points. 


A good selling point on air freight 
has been the fact that heavy crating is 
not necessary. On shipments to Vene- 
zuela, for example, total weight of the 
shipment is used in assessing import 
duties, and even though the air rate is 
higher, lighter packaging reduces the 
duty. 

If the pending Delta-C&S merger is 
approved, even more service to the 
Caribbean is planned. A morning flight 
is proposed from Dallas to Havana via 
New Orleans, which, it is claimed, will 
be the fastest Dallas-Cuba service. It 
will also relieve the bottleneck at New 
Orleans by picking up traffic emanating 
from cities along the C&S route. 





News Briefs 





A new French jet trainer, the 
Morane Saulnier 755, is expected to 
make its first flight early in January. 
Powered by two Turbomeca Marbore 
II's, the plane will cruise at 435 mph. 
Length, 31 ft. 10 in.; span, 31 ft. 7 in.; 
gross weight, 5,946 pounds. Armament 
comprises two machine guns. The cabin 


is pressurized. 
ee 


Sabena Belgian Airlines carried 54.7 
tons of mail during its second year of 
helicopter mail service, 4.4 tons more 
than in the first year. In 299 days of 
operation there were only eight cancel- 
lations, all but one due to weather. The 
service is operated with three Bell 


47D 1's. 
ee 


Speeds of more than 600 mph have 
been attained by guided missiles pro- 
duced by SNCA Sud-Est, French na- 
tionalized aircraft company. Tests 
with sonic and supersonic speed missiles 
are now scheduled. 

ee 


Thai Airways plans to extend its 
operations to Europe and has bought 
two Douglas DC-4’s from National Air 
lines for this purpose. 

. . 


Piaggio & C., Genoa, Italy, has 
license rights to manufacture the Lycom- 
ing O-435-A and GO-435-C2 engines in 
Italy. The company is currently testing 
a two-blade constant-speed metal pro 
peller for use with the 0-435-A, featur 
ing a flexible coupling specially designed 
to reduce vibration. 

ee 

The first four of a large number of 
Gloster Meteor NF 11 night fighters 
were delivered to the Danish Air Force 
at the end of November. 


4\ 








Maintenance Bulletin Board 








Brass Shim Boosts 
Prop Part Life 


A small, simply designed brass shim 
has resulted in an additional 6,000 hours 
service from micarta barrel supports in 
Douglas DC-3 and DC4 Hamilton 
Standard 23E50 propellers for North- 
west Airlines. The shim, which brought 
a $100 suggestion award to Ernest 
Compton, NWA prop shop master 
mechanic, fits over the lower barrel sup- 
port notch, next to the spider. 


Used in varying thicknesses ranging 
from 0.005” to 0.020”, the shims enable 
the barrel support to fit more snugly 
against the spider. Before adopting the 
shim, undue vibration of the barrel sup- 
port block often resulted in scoring of 
the rear barrel half by the propeller 
blade butt. 

Micarta barrel supports were form 
erly replaced by NWA every 12,000 
hours because of looseness resulting from 
vibration between the support and the 
spider. With the shim added, North- 
west estimates that the supports can be 
replaced at 18,000-hour intervals. In addi- 
tion, a number of barrel supports which 
had been discarded under previous pro- 
cedures were salvaged and returned to 
service at a substantial saving to the 
company. 


Airworthiness Directive 
Affects DC-6 Inspection 


Additional mandatory _ inspection 
and rework of Douglas DC-6 wing areas 
is required in Airworthiness Directive 
52-27-1 recently released by CAA. 

Affecting the center wing lower 
skin panel and stringers inboard of sta. 








A secure future, exceptional op- 
portunities for advancement, and 
a high starting salary await you 
at Faircuitp. We have openings 
right now for qualified engineers 
and designers in all phases of air- 





60, directive 52-27-1 requires inspection 
not later than the next 50 hours and re 
peated checks at 500-hour intervals for 
cracks in the door doubler, bottom wing 
skin, and stringers in the area of station 
52 between the front and center spars 
An eight-power magnifying glass and or 
the Dy-Chek method or equivalent must 
be used. 

Cracks found in skin panels or 
require one of a series of 
interim or permanent repairs outlined 
by the Douglas Aircraft Company it 


stringers 


Service Bulletin 521. Deadline for re 
inforcement of the area, if no cracks 
are found, is either May 1, 1953, or 


September 1, 1953, according to the 


fuselage series affected. 


Oil Warmer Serves 
Pacific Northern 


Northern’s new oil warmer, 
seal Pipe and Tank Corp.. 
Portland, is shown below. Note spool 
of electrical cable in front of trailer, 
enabling it to be plugged into outlet at 
the building and wheeled to the plane. 
Photo at bottom shows close-up of trailer 
with lids open. Oil barrel, resting on 
heated coils, is in compartment on right, 
electric motor for pumping oil is on left. 


Pac ific 
made by 





IN ALASKA, mobile cart 


T. H. Beck, Mana- 
ger of Engineering. 
Is an engineering 
veteran of over 22 
years in the avia- 
tion and related in- 
dustries. 


craft manufacturing; we need 
top-notch men to help us in our 
long-range military program: 
turning out the famous C-119 
Flying Boxcar and other projects 
for the U.S. Air Force. 
FAIRCHILD provides paid vaca- 
tions and liberal health and life 
insurance coverage. We work a 4 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 


work week is scheduled. 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION | 


AEZ FAIRCHILD Aocrat Dirsion 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





warms oil for Pacific Northern. 
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Custer channel wing is shown above as it will appear on the 
CCW-5 (AMERICAN AVIATION, December 22). The five-place aircraft, 
which is being produced by Custer Channel Wing Corp. and Baumann Air- 
craft Corp., has an anticipated landing speed of 10 mph and cruising speed 
of 275 mph. It is a modification of the Baumann Brigadier. 





Tempo of Mergers 


Has the recent wave of airline 
mergers passed or died out temporar- 
ily for lack of impetus? Two trunk-line 
mergers were consummated last year, 
another will be ripe for CAB decision 
in another month, and still another is 
in the process of hearing, with a CAB 
decision not likely for several months. 


With two down and two to go, so 
to speak, the original total of 16 do- 
mestic trunk lines is now down to 14 
and, assuming CAB approval of two 
pending cases, will eventually drop to 
12 cases. ; 

But beyond these cases and the 
usual industry rumors of mergers to 

me, the only actual merger possibil- 
y, the so-called New England-Southern 
“tates Case, is in moth-balls. Further, 
cae of the most ardent advocates of 
»irline mergers, Donald W. Nyrop, has 
‘cated his influential role as chair- 
in of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


With their own organizational 
oblems as well as the unknown ef- 
t of the election on their status to 
nsider, the current CAB members, as 
lent as they may be for economical 
line mergers, may be too engrossed 

provide the necessary impetus to 
ep merger talk lively and merger 
reements rolling. 

Also, with the industry in the 
althy state it’s in, airline officials are 
%t jumping too readily at merger 
fers, which reportedly have become 
uch scarcer during recent months. 


There is no concrete evidence that 
e merger wave, stimulated in great 
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Slows to a Walk 


part by Nyrop, has ended. For one 
thing, no CAB member would admit 
that he has changed his views with re- 
spect to the desirability of economical 
mergers, even though no one of the 
present members appears possessed of 
the dynamic drive that characterizes an 
individual capable of effecting revolu- 
tionary changes in an industry. 

The present make-up of the Board 
leans toward more deliberate actions. 


Prodding 

In large part, industry moves re- 
flect Board thinking. With CAB con- 
trolling the purse strings mail-pay-wise, 
the industry can be prodded into ac- 
tions such as mergers and tourist pro- 
grams. In the absence of such prodding, 
any mergers would appear to be those 
which normally might occur when a 
company realizes it must make a move 
“or else.” 


In addition to the technical West- 
ern-Inland merger last year, Braniff ac- 
quired Mid-Continent. Merging of Chi- 
cago & Southern into Delta appears 
certain sometime this mouth, barring a 
complete reversal of CAB policy. The 
Eastern-Colonial deal is more complex, 
being tied in with CAB’s investigation 
of a possible National-Colonial merger. 
Bitterly fought, this case could drag 
out and the only thing that appears 
certain at this date is that Colonial will 
be merged into some company. 

All that’s left is the New England- 
Southern States Case. Early this year, 
it was the hottest domestic merger case 


in CAB history. In the official language 
of CAB, it is now “deferred” indefi- 
nitely. Basically, it involves the long- 
standing open-sandwich merger agree- 
ment of Northeast and Delta and the 
possible transfer of Capital’s routes 51 
and 55 to another carrier. 


With Delta now engrossed in’ the 
C&S merger and with Capital no longer 
party to a merger (its deal with North- 
west early last year having been de- 
feated by NWA stockholders), the case, 
temporarily at least, has lost impetus. 
CAB claimed its work-load was too 
heavy with the pending merger cases 
to go forward with the New England 
case. 

The staff so loaded was largely re- 
sponsive to former chairman Nyrop’s 
drive. Since then, CAB has effected 
some internal reorganization and the 
staff, now subject to the full Board in 
a greater degree, may reflect the more 
deliberate thinking of the Board, with 
cases of the Nyrop era treated less en- 
thusiastically. 


Thus, the New England case may 
never be revived to its former status 
unless, possibly, the push comes from 
the industry. 


Also, the “Big Four” generally 
went along with the Nyrop merger 
wave, watching smaller lines grow into 
more formidable competitors without 
opposition. Only Eastern departed from 
this stand when it bid to acquire Co- 
lonial, a move which must be labeled 
opposition, since various so-called re- 
gional carriers were interested in acquir- 
ing Colonial. 


Given any sign of encouragement 
by the present CAB that the policy 
under Nyrop will not be stringently ap- 
plied, those of the “Big Four” that 
have remained relatively silent may seize 
the opportunity to change their own 
policies, which could result in strong 
opposition to future mergers. oes 





Books 





THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 


SOARING, by John Kukuksi. 183 
pages, illustrated. Published by Pit- 
man Publishing Co., 2 West 45 Street, 
N. Y. Price $5. 


* Not for the general reader or for 
one who is only casually interested in 
soaring, but a detailed and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject for the 
sailplane pilot. Includes chapters on 
meteorology, instruments, the aerody- 
namics of sailplane flight, piloting tech- 

niques, etc. 
. WK 
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Hose Fitting 


A hose fitting which combines the prin- 
ciples of holding and sealing has been 
announced by the Aeroquip Corporation. 

Already in use in jet engine intake scoop 
anti-icing systems, the new fitting is es- 
sentially for applications with hose the 
tube stock of which is too soft or has too 
high a compression-set characteristic to 
be used with the standard compression 
type fitting. 

One feature of the new fitting is a fork- 
like nipple assembly which becomes im- 
bedded in the rubber inner liner of the 
hose. A revised nut holding feature is pro- 
vided whereby nut retention is accom- 
plished by a wire lock ring which is fed 
to the nut from the outside into a groove 
provided in the inside diameter of the nut 
and the outside diameter of the ninple. 

Address: Aeroquip Corporation, 300 S. 
East Ave., Jackson, Michigan. 


Potentiometer 


A linear motion potentiometer for air- 
borne and industrial electronic systems is 
ideal for locations where miniaturization, 
ruggedness and reliability are essential, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Bourns Lab- 
oratories. Used to convert mechanical 
movement or position into an electrical 
signal for transmission to recording or 
indicating devices, the Bourns unit is 
available with shaft travels of 1 5/16” 
(shown), 2%”, 4” and 6”. Linearity, tested 
by the continuous calibration method, is 
said to be plus or minus 0.5% or better. 

Address: Bourns Laboratories, 6135 
Magnolia Ave., Riverside, Calif. 
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Pulley Guard Pin 


A pulley guard pin of the self-locking 
type has been introduced by A. A. Metals, 
Inc., as a replacement for conventional 
cotter key pins. 

Of light weight and NAS approved, the 
new pin is installed as any other type 
cotter pin. A clip on the pin depresses 
during installation and removal, yet there 
is sufficient strength in the pin to retain it 
rigidly in place without vibration. Two 
types are available, type T for cantilever 
installations and type K for two or more 
member installations. Material is cadmium 
plated, tempered spring steel, and stand- 
ard sizes are 3/16” diameter with lengths 
varying from 14” to five inches. 

Address: A. A. Metal Products, Inc., 
6200 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 1, 
Calif. 


Capacitor 
A high ratio capacitor available in the 
range of 1-35 mmfd. has been introduced 
by the Johansen Manufacturing Corp. 
Of concentric design, the new capaci- 
tor is constructed of silver-plated brass 


and Pyrex glass, which makes it ideally 
suited for all applications of a high 
frequency nature, the manufacturer claims, 
A friction spring on the rotor is of sufh- 
cient strength to the shifts that 
have been a problem to aircraft and equip- 
ment shops. The Q of the new capacitor 
is over 10,000 at 5 mc. 


prevent 


Address: Johanson Manufacturing Corp., 
Boonton, New Jersey. 


Friction Clutch 


A friction clutch of the self adjustin 
type has been announced by the Summe 
Gyroscope Co. and has been adapted 
two of the company’s latest gyro serv 
designs. Useab!e for replacement of cor 
ventional electromagnetic clutches, tl 
new units are expected to overcome th 
too frequent maintenance and overhaul « 
the former clutches, a major problem 
field operations of servomechanisms, th 
manufacturer claims. 

Address: Summers Gyroscope Co., 232 
Broadway, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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THE PILOT NEEDED CAT EYES 


Even 20-20 vision could hardly see the dimly lit 
face of old radar screens! The time lost as the 
pilot’s eyes adjusted themselves from a glaring 
haze-blanketed sky to a low-illumination radar 
screen was too long. In aerial combat life or 
death depend on instant recognition and reaction. 


Philco scientists saw the need for better illumi- 
mated radar screens...and today, thanks to 
their research and development, newest radar 
tubes give forty times more light output than 
before for easy and unhampered reading. 


To accomplish this, Philco engineers and 
scientists found it necessary to develop new 
techniques... even new materials... and then 
new production processes to make the results 


of their research commercially practical. 


Philco is justly proud of this significant con 
tribution to military and industrial electronics 
It is another example of the outstanding result 
achieved by Philco’s staff of engineers an 
scientists in turning scientific research an 


theory into practical application. 


PHILCO corporation 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Magnifier 
An illuminated magnifer for on-the-jop 
ispection of small parts, castings, and 
reading mucrometers, etc., has been 
ced on the market by the Bausch & 
nb Optical Co, 
Wcighing only two and one-half ounces 
provisions to clip to the pocket, the 
w magnifier includes a built-in light 
ree powered by two penlight batteries 
Magnifer is rated at ten power and lens 
mstruction permits light from the in- 
gral bulb to pass through it directly onto 
object, without direct light reaching 
uscrs eye. 
Address: Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
hester, N. Y 





6 


Terminal Cover 


Terminal cover of synthetic rubber mate- 
has been announced by the Henry En- 
ering Co. Offering. protection from 
ign objects and resultant electrica 

circuits, the new cover is designed 
various lengths to fit AN 3436 aircraft 
ninal block assemblies 


Flexible construction permits removal! 
installation without the use of tools, 

viding quick access to the terminals 
rent applications include North Ameri- 
Sikorsky, Chance Vought, Convair and 

aircraft, according to the manufac- 


\ddress: Henry Engineering Co., 3625 
tic Ave., Burbank, Calif 


——s 





uneven surfaces and obstructions has been 
introduced by the Econoweld Company. 


Constructed of two or more stout tubu- 
lar skid runners, welded and braced to a 
rectangular angle-iron frame which en- 
cases and protects a laminated wood deck, 
the Econoweld pallet is said to be several 
pounds lighter than a wood pallet of the 
same deck dimensions and load potential. 
According to the manufacturer, production 
of the new units will not be confined to 
any standard sizes, but will be designed 
to any present materials handling system 
and varied in size and capacity to cus- 


tomers requirements. 


Address: Econoweld Company, 1805 
Webster Street, Dayton, Ohio 


C Li 


Figure: 


This luscious, long-stemmed figure last 
fall earned its owner, Flame-Haired, 
Blue-Eyed Pat Blake, the title “Miss Lusty 
Girl of Texas.”” Also, the Variety Club voted 
hers the Most Beautiful Legs in Dallas, 

a decision backed unanimously by an 
informal panel of pilot-judges reviewing 
the case on Southwest Airmotive’s front 
porch. Pat — all 19 years, 5’ 7”, and 

122 Ibs. of her — joins us in wishing you 
and yours many happy landings in 1953! 


Fact: 


America’s leading manufacturers have 
entrusted their distributorships to Southwest 
Airmotive Company. They have found 

in SAC an aggressive, 
imaginative, square- 
dealing teammate. 

In this spirit, SAC 
proudly — and 





completely — 
represents such famous names as ARC, Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Scintilla, BG, 
B. F. Goodrich, Champion, Eclipse Pioneer, 
Hamilton Standard, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
Wright Aeronautical, and many others. 





reel Pallet 


\ tubular steel pallet of sled-like con- 
uction to permit easy movement over 
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Drain Valve 


A drain valve, the model 3D100 weigh- 
ing 0.075 pounds, has been announced by 
Allen Aircraft Products, Inc. Designed for 
close installation, extending 0.531” fron 
the boss, the new valve has an overall! 
length of 1.06” and thread size is 0.750-16 

Address: Allen Aircraft Products, Inc., 
Ravenna, Ohio 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





URING the recent International Air Transport Association meeting in Cannes, 
France, a certain traffic problem was being discussed, and someone wanted to 
know if it wouldn’t be possible to have a “gentlemen’s agreement” on the subject 
instead of going through the time-consuming process of trying to draft formal 
language. At which point, a delegate made one of the best cracks of the meeting: 
“A gentlemen’s agreement wouldn’t be worth the paper it wasn’t written on!” 
e 


We came back across the Atlantic via TWA, piloted by a friend 
of ours, Capt. Bob Buck. Compliments to Bob for the swell map he passed 
back through the cabin to keep the customers informed. On it, he sketched 
in the route we were flying, and wrote in pertinent information on flying 
times over the various legs, arrival time, weather, etc. It was a little per- 
sonal touch that went over big with the passengers. 

- 





Storage Area Truck 
Battery powered industrial truck for 
use in crowded storage areas has been an- Recently there came to our desk a copy of the speaking dates that will be 
nounced by the Automatic Transportation filled in the near future by Dr. John Furbay, director of air world education for 
Co. Capacity is 2,500 pounds and the TWA. We were impressed by the number, and also by the fact that these were 
“Transveyer,” as it is called, is available only the on-line speaking dates. There will be something like half a dozen in 
in mast heights of 68 or 83 inches, provid- January, 15 or 16 in February, etc. Audiences will include management clubs 
— of 10242 and 132¥% inches, respec- Church groups, Kiwanis clubs, college groups, education associations, teachers’ 
Dita: tetas Transportation institutes—a wide variety. In 1953, Dr. Furbay will lecture in 26 countries around 
Co., 149 West 87 St., Chicago, Il. the world. And in a recent month, he traveled over 20,000 miles, lectured before 26 
audiences totaling about 110,000 people, and made six radio and television broad- 














casts. He talks on such subjects as “Business Horizons for the Air Age,” “Forty 
f Hours to Anywhere,” and “Global Minds for a Global World.” He is indeed a 
STOP: goodwill ambassador for air transportation. We hope he holds up under the 
hedule 
REFUEL WHERE — ° 
PRICES ARE LOWEST! The high cost of aviation: Northwest Airlines tells us that 
Stratocruiser accessories cost as follows: seat ashtray, $14.40; fitting for 
the ashtray, $116; stairwell retaining rope, $11; stairwell handrail, $70.75; 
Refuel on the eastern sea- seat armrest, $192; carpeting, $5.88 per yard. Now, if you'd like to buy 
board in South Carolina where : a tire, it'll set you back only $326.11 (including tax). A main wheel 
retail fuel prices are the low- tire lasts between 170 and 200 landings. It can be _- ($109.84 each) 
est and where airport facilities ; four times. 
and service ons sneak ° 
( Excess baggage stories always intrigue us. Therefore we were interested 
ae a pee to note that TWA’s Pittsburgh station was claiming a record after collecting 
90 32 $1,735.26 for overweight bags. It was a record, that is, until Air France’s per 
1 oct. S2e sonnel in Nice, France, noticed the story in TWA’s Skyliner and filed a dissent. 
00 oct. 33¢ Seems that AF’s chief agent, Claude Piard, had just tagged Emperor Bao Dai of 
Vietnam for $2,765 for a few little extra trinkets he was carrying on a flight fro 
South Nice to Saigon. Nice revenue. ' 





Carolina — | 


New description of Northwest Airlines’ Stratocruiser lounge: A 


Midway between | couple of businessmen boarded an airplane (not NWA) recently, after 
New York having had a few drinks. One of them was proclaiming that he’d sure 
5 like to have another snort, but this particular airline didn’t serve alcoholic 

and Miami beverages. 


Turning to his companion, he added, loudly, “Didja ever ride that 
Northwest Airlines? Man, they got a saloon in the cellar!” 








. 

SOUTH CAROLINA We take this opportunity to wish all our friends the very best of everything 
AERONAUTICS in 1953, and to thank you all for the ideas you have given us for this colum 
COMMISSION during the past year. We hope you give us many more. We're always interested 

Lu to hear from you and to have you pay us a visit whenever you pass this way. 
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The publishers 

take pride in announcing 

the 14th anniversary of the founding 

on january 3, 1939, 

of american aviation daily, 

a publication and service 

unique in american industry and journalism 
and the pre-eminent source of news and information 
about the world of aviation 

for the executives and leaders 

in aviation everywhere .... the daily has indeed 
a record of accuracy, integrity, and service 
unmatched 

either inside or outside 


of the aviation industry. 


American Aviation Publications, Inc. 
1025 Vermont Avenue N. W. 
Washington 5, D.C., U.S. A. 
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The various categories of cataloged 
electronic components listed below are an 
indication of the intensive research and 
development program at Amphenol. 
Whatever your application problem, some 
one of the extensive list of Amphenol 
components will probably provide you with 
the quality cable, connector or socket you 
need. If no existing component will serve 
your purpose, then Amphenol will pinpoint its 
vast engineering resources on your problem 
and custom-engineer the part you need. 
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AN Type CONNECTORS 

RF Type CONNECTORS 

AUDIO CONNECTORS 

POWER PLUGS 

BLUE RIBBON CONNECTORS 

RACK and PANEL Type 
CONNECTORS 

INDUSTRIAL SOCKETS 

MINIATURE SOCKETS 

TUBE SOCKETS and RADIO 
COMPONENTS 

MICROPHONE CONNECTORS 

RG COAXIAL CABLES, TEFLON and 
POLYETHYLENE 

CABLE and WIRE ASSEMBLIES 

PLASTICS — EXTRUDED and 

INJECTION MOLDED 






















WRITE Deportment 13J for your copy 
of General Catalog B-2 







AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
1830 South 54th Avenue * Chicago 50, Illinois 


















Books 





WORLD AIRLINE RECORD, 195: 
edition. Published by Roy R. Road- 
cap & Associates, 327 La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. $12.50. 

This latest edition has very consid- 
erable statistical data on some 240 
scheduled air carriers throughout the 
world. The new edition also has 40 map 
showing the service density of routes 

Much of the data for airlines out- 
side the U. S. is for 1950 and prior years 
although as much 1951 data appears as 
could be obtained. It is the most com- 
plete record of world airlines available 
even if some of the data is not im- 
mediately up to date. 

. WWP 
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STUKA PILOT by Hans Ulrich Ru- 
del, Euphorion Distribution (Eng- 
land), Ltd., 302 Vauxhall Bridg 
Road, London S.W.1., England. 259 
pages. 12s. 6d. ($2.00). 


“We all read an autobiography) 
written by someone we have met, if 
only for a short time, with more inter- 
est than that of a stranger ...I do 
not agree with a number of the con- 
clusions the author draws or with somé 
of his thoughts. I was, after all, on the 
other side.” These words, taken from 
the forward by Group Captain Dougla: 
Bader, echo this reviewer's sentiments 
he was sent by Group Captain Bade: 
to fetch Rudel, a POW, from France 
and well remembers the calm and digni- 
fied demeanor of the only man wh 
won Germany’s highest decoration—th¢ 
Golden Oakleaves with Sword an 
Diamond to the Knight’s Cross of 
Iron Cross 

With an all-time record of 2,53 
combat missions, during which he de 
stroyed over 500 Russian tanks an 
sank the battleship Marat, Rudel could 
not have failed to tell an interestin 
tale. Translated in staccato style, the 
Rudel story is an incredibly callou 
epic of bravery. One particularly mov 
ing passage tells how he insisted 01 
flying after he lost a leg as a result o 
one of his many crashes: “. . . when 
have to kick the right rudder-bar, th 
skin at the bottom of the stump whic! 
was doing its best to heal is rubbe 
sore. The wound is reopened again wit! 
violent bleeding .. . sometimes m) 
mechanic has to wipe the blood-spat 
tered engine parts clean.” 

“Stuka Pilot” shows the devastatin 
results that fearless men can achieve 
Although initially helped by lack < 
fighter opposition, the book makes 
clear that the dive bomber pilots woul 
never have achieved the results they di 
had they not been imbued with an un 
swerving devotion to duty. It also re 
minds the reader that Russia was no 
the only enemy that the Germans we! 
fighting in the East—the intense cold wa 
at times more effective in snarling th 
Luftwaffe than the Soviet armed forces 

“Stuka Pilot” is a book to be reat 
by anyone who has fought the German 
or the Russians or who might fight 


|} them in the future. 
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Reprieve for Wiggins 
Granted by CAB 


Wiggins Airways, slated to go out |; 


° . ‘ 
of business January 1, by order of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, got a new ,; 


breath of life late last month when CAB 
decided to hear further arguments of 
Wiggins and interested civic bodies. 
Originally, CAB had decided against 
renewing Wiggins’ local service certi- 
ficate beyond the first of the year. It 
was a 3-2 Board vote with the deciding 
voter, former chairman Donald W. 
Nyrop, no longer with the Board. 


Wiggins and numerous civic groups | 


trom the New England area petitioned 
CAB to reconsider its action. Unani- 
mously, the Board agreed to stay its 
decision, thereby permitting Wiggins to 
continue indefinitely after January 1, 
and ordered that oral argument be held 
on the reconsideration petitions. 

The CAB stay worked also against 
two route awards given simultaneously 
with the original Wiggins decision. One 
involved certification of Northeast Air- 
lines to serve Pittsheld, Mass.; the other, 
a new Albany-Boston route extension 
tor Mohawk Airlines. Both will now be 
held in abeyance pending further order 
of the Board. 


GI Charter Flights 
Illegal, Says CAB 


Significant in the recent controversy 
over trans-Atlantic charter flights for 
GI's was a CAB letter to U. S. flag car- 
riers and foreign permit holders in 
which certain such practices were con- 
idered illegal. Dated almost seven 
vonths prior to the outbreak of the 
ontroversy, the letter said advertising 


charters between specific points and | 


1¢ solicitation and sale to individuals on 
1 individual fare basis of space on such 
arters “is contrary to provisions of 
ut 207 of the Economic Regulations, 
hich defines charter and special serv- 
es. 

“Activities of this sort,” the CAB 
tter said, “have been conducted in 
me instances by agents of air carriers. 

such instances the violation is no dif- 
rent trom that which would result if 
e carrier itself conducted the practice, 
nee the carrier's agent is simply acting 
r his principal. It is the Board’s desire, 
erefore, that your company check its 
vn practices as well as those of its 
ivel agents to see that no activities of 
e sort described above are being per- 
rmed, and if they are to arrange to 
rminate such activities.” 

At issue last month were plans of 
me foreign trans-Atlantic lines to 
ansport GI’s back to the U. S. for the 
lidays at special charter fares under 
ose for normal commercial or tourist 
perations. 
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Air evacuation of wounded men from front lines 
to rear area hospitals is possible today with the 
development of the Chase Assault Transport. 

Casualties no longer risk wound complication or 
loss of life because of delayed evacuation, as mod- 
ern techniques, made possible by the Chase C-123 
Transport, move casualties directly from combat 
zones to base area hospitals. No other plane is 
built to take the brutal punishment of these hazard- 


ous front line assignments. 
Combat infantrymen, quickly recognizing its 
unique value, dubbed it “Operation Lifesaver.” 

















THE WORLD’S 
MOST ADVANCED TOOL 


Prove the incredible saving yourself on tubing pipe, 
conduit, cable, on long studs; nothing like it! 


Never have you been offered such a sure way to prove a band tool prin- 
ciple. BORROW A TAC OPEN END RATCHET WRENCH; handle, 
head and socket. We ship to rated companies on memo billing—returnable 
for full credit. 

This is the widely discussed Open End Ratchet Wrench that you've 
heard would actually cut wrenching time to a mere fraction. But seeing 
is believing...trying is proving. TAC is ready to let you sell yourself on 
the only existing tool that combines... 

@ the reaching capacity of the @ the speed of the ratchet; 
open end; @ the versatility of the socket. 


ACT WRITE ON COMPANY LETTERHEAD OR P.O. TO 
BORROW OPEN END RATCHET WRENCH. Sent on memo 
NOW! billing to rated companies (returnable for credit) . 


TURNBUCKLE 
ADAPTOR 


TUBING APPLIANCE COMPANY 
10321 Anza Avenue, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 














SEND FOR 
CATALOG AND 
FULL DATA 


Facts concerning 
sponner, aircraft engine 
Push Rod Housing, 
Allen Head and other 
edaptations of the TAC 
open end ratcheting 
PRINCIPLE. 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


hi 
FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, inc 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, WY 














AS OF NOW... 





Plans of scheduled airlines operat- 
ing coach services in the Los Angeles- 
San Francisco coach market to up the 
fare from $11.70 to $13.50 are expected 
to lead to dismissal of CAB’s CALI- 
FORNIA COACH FARES INVESTI- 
GATION. Case had been slated for 
hearings on February 2. That date has 
now been postponed 30 days pending 
the filing of necessary tariffs by the air 


lines. 
e + 


It will be May at least before hear 
ings begin in the GENERAL PAS. 
SENGER FARE INVESTIGATION 
instituted by CAB last April, and in 
volving the level of fares of the domestic 
trunk-line industry. 

* * 


Procedural steps on Philippine Air 
Lines’ application for amendment of its 
trans-Pacific foreign air carrier permit 
to extend the route beyond SAN FRAN- 
CISCO TO MEXICO CITY will get 
underway January 14, with a pre 
hearing conference. Filed last October, 
the application has been held in abey 
ance pending the outcome of negotia 
tions between the Philippines and the 
U. S. over a revised bilateral air trans 
port agreement. 

Although agreement was said not 
to have been reached at talks in Wash 
ington last month, CAB apparently has 
decided to go ahead at least with initial 
steps on PAL’s application. 

ee 

Hearings in the NEW YORK- 
CLEVELAND AND NON-STOP 
CASE, tentatively scheduled for Feb 
ruary 2, have been set back two week 
to February 16. Applications of Ameri 
can, Capital, Colonial, Northwest, and 


TWA are involved. 





CAB CALENDAR 





Jan. 6—Hearing resumed in Unite 
Air Lines Restriction Case. Washingto 
D. C. Docket 2190. 

Jan. 6—Hearing in Reopened Sout! 
ern Service to the West Case. Was! 
ington, D. C. Docket 1102 et al. 

Jan. 6—Hearing in Air Americ 
Inc., Enforcement Proceeding. Was! 
ington, D. C. Docket 5766. 

Jan. 13—Oral argument before t) 
Board in Frontier Airlines Route 
Renewal Case. Washington, D. ‘(| 
Docket 4522 et al. 

Jan, 15—Oral argument before t! 
Board in All American Airways Cert 
ficate Renewal Case. Washington, D. ‘ 


| Docket 5053. 


Feb. 2—Hearing in Cleveland-N¢« 


| York Nonstop Case. Washington, D. ‘ 


Docket 1789 et al. 
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“Air horses’ 
for lifesaving over the sea apn 












To power a plane with 
dependable “‘horses"’— 






=> < — mighty engines for 


hazardous air-sea 







rescue work—the 
Air Force looks to 






Powered to win any race with disaster . . . utterly reliable for mercy 


missions over treacherous waters . . . the 1425-h.p. engine for air-sea Lycoming for precision 





triphibians is a marvel of modern precision engineering. To help swell 


production. 





volume production of this Wright Cyclone engine, Curtiss-Wright and 
the U.S. Air Force rely on the skill and resourcefulness of Lycoming. 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you—whether you have “just an idea” 
that needs development, a problem in the blueprint stage, or a finished 
metal product that needs speedy, precise fabrication. Long famous in the 
metal-working field, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting 

and diverse requirements, both industrial and military. Whatever your 
problem—look to Lycoming ! 


Lycoming’s wealth of creative engineering ability, » 
its 24-million feet of floor space, its more than 6,000 
machine tools stand ready to serve your needs. 





/ 
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AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES * PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS * GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «+ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION Bridgeport-Lycoming Division 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 


Stratford, Conn. 


Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 


oon To Lycom | NG-"" —. propuction om Tike 
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LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION AKGY WILLIAMSPORT, PA, H Address 

BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION . = STRATFORD, CONN, ; ~* * Ss 
4 —————— State. 
' 
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Free Transportation 


In what may be considered as a 
guide to the airline industry for grant- 
ing free or reduced-fare transportation, 
CAB has issued a cease and desist order 
to Pan American World Airways, out- 
lawing some practices and spelling out 
those that may be permitted. 


An outgrowth of an investigation 
of Pan Am’s practices, the Board order 
specifically prohibits: 

® Issuance of tickets without charge 
and charging of the revenue value of 
such tickets to a promotional and pub- 
licity expense account. 

® Honoring and paying of invoices 
presented by persons for services 
allegedly but not in fact either intended 
to be or actually rendered, whereby 
such payments constitute payment or re- 
imbursement by the carrier for the cost 
of transportation furnished by the car- 
rier. 

* Knowingly causing or permitting 
free transportation to be provided to 
persons designated as Tour Conductors 
for advertised group tours when such 
persons are not assigned responsibility 
for and expected to supervise the travel 
arrangements of and guide the groups 
for which they are designated as Tour 
Conductors. 





SCINFLEX 


YOU PEAK PROTECTION 
AGAINST CIRCUIT FAILURE 


When operating conditions demand an elec- 


trical connector that will stand 
rugged requirements, 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. 


rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector 
industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 


of —67°F to +275°F. It makes 


increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 


always choose Bendix 


* Violations of section 403(b) of 
the Act by providing transportation in 
exchange for services rendered or to be 
rendered or for any compensation other 
than that specified in applicable current 
tariffs, whether directly by the issuance 
of tickets or passes or indirectly by the 
payments of money by Pan Am to be 
used for the purchase of such transpor- 
tation. 

However, certain specific-type ar- 
rangements are permitted. As described 
by CAB, none of these prohibitions shall 
preclude Pan Am from “making pay- 
ments pursuant to a bona fide arrange- 
ment, contract or agreement entered 
into by Pan American under which 
specifically planned promotional or pub- 
licity projects or other services are under- 
taken by persons other than employes 
of Pan American, whether or not the 
amounts so paid by Pan American are 
less than, equal to or exceed the cost of 
transportation purchased by or for such 
persons from Pan American in connec- 
tion with the performance or completion 
of such projects or services. 

For one year, Pan Am will be re- 
quired to submit any such arrangements 
for CAB approval. Meanwhile, portions 
of the CAB investigation dealing with 
Pan Am’s ferry flights between New 
York and Miami are still unsettled and 
will be handled in a separate order. 


ASSURES 


up under the most 


The insert mate- 


possible a design 


voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 


of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 


get this extra protection. Our 


will be glad to furnish complete information 


on request. 





sales department 








SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 


Legal Precedent 


The constitutionality of a new Nev 
York law permitting residents of th 
state to sue non-resident airplane oper 
ators for damages occuring in or out o 
the state was upheld recently by 
Brooklyn Supreme Court judge. Th 
judge upheld the validity of a $250,00) 
suit of a Brooklyn bride against Robi: 
Airlines, a large irregular air carrier. 

The bride’s husband was killed i 
the April 18, 1952, accident involving ; 
Robin C-46 in which 28 others perished. 
Robin’s was 
sequently revoked. 


WAL Service Feb. 2 


Western Air Lines is aiming at a 
February 2, 1953, inauguration date fo: 
its newly-authorized through service be 
tween the West Coast and Twin Cities 
via the Salt Lake City-Rapid City cut-off 
route. Date was set up following CAB’s 
denial of reconsideration petitions filed 
by competing lines. 


operating certificate sul 


United, Frontier, Braniff, and TWA 
had sought to have the original route 
award to Western CAB de 
and the certificate became effec 


reversed. 
clined 
tive December 4. 


The Finest 
ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 


MONEY CAN 
BUY! 


BENDIX SCINFLEX 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 








© Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece 
Inserts © Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 
Insulation Resistance ¢ High Resistance to Fuels 
and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly 
and Disassembly « Fewer Parts than any other 
Connector ¢ No additional 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK Sar 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH } aay ~ 118 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. © Stephenson 
Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan © Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin 
solder required. a . Milwauk in © 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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NEW HANGAR for KLM’s overhaul base at Schipol Airport, Amsterdam, measures 


540 x 130 feet, with entrance height at 40 feet and width of each doorway 250 feet. 


New KLM Hangar 
At Amsterdam 


KINGSFORD SMITH Hangar is named 
for the Australian airman, and was inau- 
gurated by the Australian Ambassador to 
the Netherlands. 


FOUR-ENGINE aircraft of Constella- 

size can be accommodated simultane- 
ly. The hangar as built by the City 
(Amsterdam and turned over to KLM for 
carrier’s use. 
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Finances Outlined in State-wide Report 


An unprecedentedly complete re- 
port on the four major phases of civil 
ary se and related activities, includ- 
ing fixed-base operators, publicly-owned 
airports, scheduled carriers, and irregular 
carriers has been completed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in the form of a 
financial analysis of the civil aviation 
industry in that state. 

The result is Bulletin 75, “Business 
Analysis of the Aviation Industry in 
Illinois,” by Richard C, Osborn, associate 
professor of economics, which was com- 
piled under contract to the Illinois De- 
partment of Aeronautics. 

The report reveals the following 
highlights of the fixed-base operator’s 
financial standing in the state: 

* In 1951 there were 163 fixed-bases 
in business, employing less than 900 
full-time employes and 275 part-time em- 
ployes, utilizing 116 privately-owned air- 
ports and some of the 408 private-use 
fields as bases. 

® Total sales of all services declined 
53.3% during the 1946-1950 period, 
with total sales in 1950 registered at less 
than $8,500,000. Of the 140 operators 
replying for a total of $7,984,975, the 
nine largest firms with sales of over 
$200,000 per year accounted for 48.9% 
of the total. The average sales figure 
per medium operator is estimated at 
$22,500 per annum. 

® The total investment at the close 
of 1950, was $7,000,000, plus $2,000,000 
set forth for lease arrangements. The 
eight largest firms owned more than 
40% of the total investment and the 
median was calculated to be about $19,- 
500 for the smaller operators. 

* The publicly-owned or municipal 
, airport picture shows that there are 43 
airports in the state, 14 of which were 
operated by autonomous airport author- 


ities, 22 by cities, five by counties and 
two by park districts. They represented 
a total investment of $61,420,000 at the 
end of 1951. One-half of the investment 
was applied to three airports in Chicago. 
A financial breakdown shows that 
15.2% camg from state funds, 34.6%, 
from local agencies, and the balance 
from Federal aid. 

® Land accounted for 17.7% of the 
investment, buildings 15.794, with pav- 
ing, drainage, and other improvements 
coming in for the largest percentage. 

Of 22 municipal airports reporting, 
total income in 1951 came to $1,355,729 
and expenses totaled $1,801,497, with 
no provision being made for deprecia- 
tion or return on original capital in- 
vestment. 

The scheduled airline financial 
picture in Illinois indicates that activities 
are centered at Midway Airport which 
handles 13 of the 16 domestic trunks, 
two of four all-cargo lines, and three 
of 19 local service lines. Other data: 


* Airline stations throughout the 
state employ 4,315, representing a total 
payroll of over $17,000,000. 

® Gross airline investment in facil- 
ities within the state is $15,670,899, with 
a new investment of $11,000,000. 

* Regular scheduled landings at 
Midway increased 368° since 1939. 

* Gross ticket sales in 1951 reached 
$39,000,000. 

* There were 86,029 plane de- 
partures with 1,505,014 revenue pas- 
sengers embarking and 70,000 tons of 
mail, express, and cargo being loaded. 

The irregular carriers have been 
divided into two categories—air taxi 
operators and large irregular carriers. 
The only large irregular carrier based in 
Illinois is now operating as a fixed-base 
operator for non-skeds. 








Books 


AERONAUTICS AT THE MID-CEN- 
TURY by Jerome C. Hunsaker . 116 
pages. Published by Yale University 
Press, New Haven. $3.00 


Originally delivered at Yale in 1951 
as part of the Dwight Harrington Terry 
Foundation lectures, Aeronautics at the 
Mid-Century is a quick but by no means 
superficial glance at a broad field: 
aviation and its place in_ society. 
Hunsaker traces the development of the 
airplane, discusses the present state of 
the art (with particular attention to air 
transport), and considers the effects 
that aviation in civil and military forms 
has had and could have on our world. 

The book is not only a thoughtful, 
provocative discussion but is also 
an object lesson in how a serious con- 
versation (for that is the tone of it) 
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can be conducted with consistent clarity 
and unobtrusive humor. Discussing pos- 
sible limits in jet transport use, Hun- 
saker remarks, “The public is condi- 
tioned to expect uninterrupted progress, 
but trees do not grow to the sky.” 
What the airplane comes to mean 
to the world, Hunsaker observes in the 
closing section, will depend upon the 
flexibility and the imagination with 
which society faces up to the problem. 
“Columbus did discover America and 
set in train a vast succession of social 
changes,” writes the author, “but back 
of Columbus lay the development of 
the ship. Without Columbus some other 
European would have discovered the 
New World; the existence of the ship 
guaranteed it.” The existence of the 
airplane, this book implies, has guaran- 
teed that we too will find a new world: 
it is both our opportunity and our re- 
sponsibility to decide what that would be 
like. 
Trk « * 








People 





———ADMINISTRATIVE 





Recent changes in McDonnell Ai: 
craft Corp. management heads include: 
Kendall Perkins, vice president-engi- 
neering, elected to the board; and Gar- 
rett C. Covington, airplane chief engi- 
neer; William A. Roth, factory manager; 
William R. Orthwein, Jr., manager of 
personnel and public relations; John F. 
Aldridge, Jr., manager of sales and 
service, all elected vice presidents. 


Dr. Louis T. E. Thompson, vice pres- 
ident of Norden Laboratories Corp., has 
been named to replace Dr. Floyd L. 
Miller as one of the two vice chairmen 
of the Defense Department’s Research 
and Development Board. 


L. B. LittreH, H. Y. Finley and 
Arthur Williams have recently been 
elected vice presidents of Pacific Air- 
motive Corporation. 


Paul B. Wishart, a vice president of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
since 1945, has been elected to the board 
of directors and named general man- 
ager for the concern. 


Morrison 


Wishart 


——OPERATIONS-ENGINEERING— 


Margaret Ann Morrison has been 
named to succeed Sarah Elder as chief 
stewardess for Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines. Miss Morrison has been a 
C&S stewardess since January, 1946. 


Delos P. Thurber, former chief p)iot 
for Philippine Air Lines, has been 
named the line’s flight operations man- 
ager. Captain W. N. Spencer will replace 
Thurber as chief pilot. Headquariers 
for both men will be in Manila. 


Robert S. Kinsey has been promo:‘ed 
to the newly created post of manazer 
of industrial engineering and planning 
for the Wright Aeronautical Division,, 
Curtiss Wright Corp. Kinsey was form- 
erly director of contracts and sched- 
ules for the Wright Aeronautical fn- 
gineering Department. 


R. F. Dorsey is the new ground se"v- 
ices manager for United Air Lines in 
Honolulu succeeding C. M. Mall, who is 
returning to the mainland. 
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—MANUFACTURING— 


Rear Adm. Willis E. Cleaves, who 
ecently joined Bendix Radio Communi- 
ations Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. as assistant to the general man- 
wer, has been named general sales 
nanager of the division. Cleaves suc- 
ceeds Arnold Rosenberg, who has joined 
the Kearfott Co. as assistant vice presi- 
ient. 


A. L. Hall has been appointed a 
chief coordinator in the Georgia Divi- 
sion of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Hall 
replaces W. L. Egy who has left Lock- 
heed. 


Richard B. Fialho has been named 
manager of the scheduling and estimat- 
ing department for aircraft of the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., in Willow Run. 


Thomas Sim, Air Carrier Service 
Corp. has been named vice president, 
sales, procurement, and shipping for the 
concern. Working with Sim will be 
Carle Schoeppe, who has been appointed 
director of sales. 


Air Commodore W. R. Pearce, well 
known to the U. S. aircraft industry 
during the war years, has joined Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd., as North American sales 
representative of the Aero Division, with 
headquarters at Rolls-Royce of Canada, 
in Montreal. 
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The following employes in the 
aviation industry recently completed 
20 years or more of service in the 
industry with the same company. 


® Clarence R. Coleman, Eastern Air 
ines. Captain, Miami. 25 years. 
®C. Norman Scully, Eastern Air 
Lines. General superintendent of dis- 
patching, Miami. 25 years. 
® Eugene R. Brown, Eastern Air 
Lines. Captain, Miami. 25 years. 
® E. O. Klose, Trans World Airlines. 
tain, Kansas City. 20 years. 
®Lino Rodriguez, Pan American 
‘ld Airways. Mechanic's helper, 
rownsville. 20 years. 
® Napoleon Villafranca, Pan Ameri- 
a. World Airways. Mechanic, Browns- 
vi 20 years. 
®Lester C. Bishop, Eastern Air 


hd 
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Li es. Radio mechanic, Miami. 20 years. 
® Stephen J. Petruff, Eastern Air 
Li'es. Foreman, accessory’ section, 
M: mi 20 years. 
®J. Gordon Brock, Eastern Air 
Li: -s. Supply manager, Miami. 20 years. 


® Philip K. Hahn, Eastern Air Lines. 
Fc »man, fabric shop, Miami. 20 years. 

® Julius A. Neuenhaus, Eastern Air 
Li «s. General foreman, line main- 
te: ince, Newark. 20 years. 

® Charles D. Glover, Eastern Air 
Lit es. Chief porter, Atlanta. 20 years. 

® John W. Chapman, Jr., Eastern 
Air Lines. Lead stock clerk, Atlanta. 
20 vears. 
_ @Jesse L. Thrash, Eastern Air 
Li) es. Lead mechanic, Miami. 20 years. 
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FOR 
FREQUENCY 


Stability 
Mobile 


EQUIPMENT .... 


make sure your crystals are made by Standard Piezo. 


For years, our Crystals have been standard as original equip- 
ment with leading manufacturers and for replacement pur- 
poses by large operators of mobile equipment. 
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. Precise, accurate, Standard Piezo Crystals 
are available for ALL types of mobile communi- 
cation equipment. 

LIAN 
‘ Request catalog A for plete detail 
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Staudard Piezo 








COMPANY 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THICAGO & SOUTHERN AIA LINES 
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U. S$. All-Cargo Airline Operations for July-Sept. and Quarter Ending Sept. 30, 1952 













































TRAFFIC YY REVENUES & EXPENSES am, 
, so 4 # 
¢ Ke 
PAPEL EE CO GLE BE CA 
4 reve <yY ¢€ “\° « ' ¢ & 
s 
Fly. Tiger 2,754,378] 3,495,239 537,729 621,972 | 83.41 Startihge with the Bhird quarter, 1952, the U.S. airlige financial 
Riddle 680, 542) 49, 157,319 145,514 100,00 reports to the Civgl Aeronautics Board wijl be summarjzed in the 
Slick 3,236,455] 3,862,856 9273 678,962 | 70.94 DAILY pn a quarterfy rather than a monthly basis. Thjs change wa 
US Airlines| Carrier hps not filedjany figpres for this period, made mecessary by fhe fact that the airlifes are no longer requir¢d 
to follow a standafdized repofting systen|for form 4ljfinancial dgta 
TOTALS 6,671,375] 8,207,968 | 81,28 | 1,302,321 [1,446,448 | 79,22 on a mpnthly basis, but file fonthly company managemegt reports which 
vary among carrierp. The stafdardized Fofm 41 financfal schedule: 
will dortinue to be filed quafterly with fAB and will|be summariz¢d 
August, 1992 on that basis in the DAILY. 
Fly, Tiger 3,305,13% 4,559,110] 72,50 639, 863 623,868 | 91.97 
Riddle 796,11 948,616 | 83.92 172,734 145,514 | 100,00 
Slick 3,689,874] 4,190,776 | 88,05 658,334 659,074 | 75.45 
US Airlines| Carrier has not filed) any f: for this period, 
TOTALS an 9,698,502 | 80.33 |1,470,931 |1,428,456 | 85.16 
Septgmber, 1952 
Fly, Tiger 3,509,364 4,042,000] 86,82 621,846 596,024 | 95.42 
Riddle 873, 1,106,586 | 78.93 | 194,803 | 140,820 | 100,00 
Slick 3,816, 4,650,047 | 82,06 " 736,946 | 74.11 
US Airlines) Carrier MMs not filed rey for this period. 
TOTALS 8,198,874 9,798,633 | 83.67 | 1,485,135 [1,473,790 85.20 
Quayter Endj September] 30, 1952 
Fly, Tiger 9,568,883 12,096, 349 79.10 | 1,799,438 } 1,841,864 | 90.19 2,001,301 B 1,560,202 $ 79,221 8 1,452,519 |$ 961,808 |$ 470,711 |$ 548,782 
Riddle 2,350,154 2,905,075] 80.90] 524,856] 431,848 | 100,00 393,739 355,%5] 2. 76,166 258,770 117,396 17,573 
Slick 10,742,334 12,703,679 | 84.56 | 1,934,093 | 2,074,982 | 73.50 | 1,796,063) 1,561,693) 108,388) 1,838,489 | 1,074,095 761,394 42,426 
US Airlineq Carrier tms not filed any fig for this period, 
TOTALS 22,661,374 27,705,103 | 81.79 | 4,258,387 | 4,348,694 83,20 | 4,191,103] 3,477,640] 187,609] 3,667,174] 2,314,673 | 1,352,501 523,929 
NOTE: Traffic figures are exdlusive of defense contract op@rations, Hqwever, finanpial figurep, i.e., totpl operatingjrevenues anj net 
oprating incobe, refl¢ct the net |result of defense dontract operptions. Thip net figurp is reporte® under Incifental Reventes, 
Acgount 4100, @n CAB Ferm 41. 












































Alaskan Airline Revenues and Expenses for Jan.-June, 1952 





























































































Alaska* $ 1,977,723 |$ 529,242 |$ 1,052,996 | 6,783 f 210,263 $ 1,578,419 |$ 1,218,937 
Alaska Coastal 456,418 184,073 220,820 13 ,876 13,312 198 ,046 244 hh 
Byers 30,607 9,149 13,441 cere 45275 19,301 
Cordova 216,544 27,788 174,012 eecee 3,897 
Ellis 258,892 129,106 92,372 20,345 eeee 
North, Consol, 821,653 212,372 467,210 2,067 67,270 
Pac, Northern** 2,242,723 1,150,945 836,351 eceee 213,474 > 8,556 
Reeve 256,781 100, 585 115,248 oeee 9,910 312,574 75,160 137,41 
Wien Alaska 751,310 121,616 493,045 1,052 51,449 787 , 65¢ 435,786 7 
TOTALS 7,015,651 2,464,876 3,465,495 445123 573,850 46,818 363,400 5926, ,062,17 ,863,851 910, 
* Figures igclu eSe-Aja ska ami int#a-Alaska opdqrations. 
*# Figures igclude both Ajlaskan and ov@rseas aolihee. 
. e 
Alaskan Airline Traffic for Jan.-June, 1952 
4 
Kk 
ey 
> © 
ea Got 
Rs wy 
anal 
Alaska * 17,241 8,708,000 37,247,000 | 23.38 168,719 19,967 | 945,674 82, 7« 
Alas.’Coast] 14,107 1,240,000 2,274,000 | 54.53 21,531 7,817 12,237 91.19 
Byers 509 49,000 134,000 | 36,57 3,572 eeee 3,098 98,15 
Cordova 2,144 197,000 610,000 | 32,29 Ams «+ éas 3,342 76,29 
Fllis 15,463 920,000 1,753,000 | 52.48 8,124 S.9Li wees 87.41 
N. Consol, 7,941 2,012,000 6,359,000 | 31.64 93,310 1,975 | 131,538 440,571 93.64 
Pac, Horth. 7 25,757 17,852,000 35,706,000 | 50,00 194,616 | .. +. 744,770] 2,815,799 | 5,037,538 155.89 1,224,103 | 1,129,522 |95.82 
Reeve 1,755 924,000 1,923,000 | 48,05 45,441 eee 16,934 164,230 292,39 156.17 01,045 157,711 10Q,00 
Wien Alaska 3,868 1,188,000 2,625,000 | 45.23 106,513 1,115] 202,586 432,091 842,386 151.29 607,795 495,570 [84.56 
TOTALS 88,785 33,090,000 88,631,000 | 37.33 646,613 39,855 [2,060,779 6,289,564 | 13,072,602 [48,11 »833,164 | 4,214,797 [88.71 
, 
* Figurep include both [.S.-Alaska andj intra-Alaska operat ons. #* Figurds include bot § Alaskan and] overseas o rations 
NOTE: | Above figures include both sqheduled and non-schq@duled operg@tions. 
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+ south america 


If you want it straight, ask 
Mr. George Grim. He’s the 
Minneapolis Tribune’s globe- 
trotting columnist and an 
expert on such things. 

And, what's more important, 
he’s just back from air 
cruising South America via 
Braniff. 


The noted Minnesota scribe’s 
been flying hither and yon, 
filing stories from south of the 
equator, researching our 
good neighbors and generally 
having the time of his life. 

(In fact, his friends are 
questioning “this is work?”) 
The stories Mr. Grim’s been 
cabling to his paper have 
carried some very honorable 
mentions of us and our 
service. Needless to say, 
we're delighted he’s had such 
@ grand trip and that we 
contributed. 


We hardly gave the gentleman 
time to step off the plane 
before contacting him. Yes, 
we were fishing for one more 
compliment—and we got it, 

a lulu. He said, “quote me 
any way you like. You 

made my business such a 
pleasure I'd have gone on 
and on—except for a Minne- 
apolis dateline!” 











—™~ TERN A TFT 
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ONAL 


The Minneapolis Tribune's George Grim gets introduced 
to our pet llama by La Paz manager Julio Quiroga. 
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Love Field—Dallas, Texas 
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International Report 








New version 
Sapphire, has made its first flight. The original Mark F1 has a Rolls-Royce Avon as powerplant. 


of the Hawker Hunter, the Mark F2 powered by an Armstrong Siddeley 





Iron Curtain Aviation 
News Seeps Through 


Flashes on recent developments in 
the Soviet Union and satellite countries 
from AMERICAN AVIATION’s sources in 
contact with aviation happenings be- 
hind the Iron Curtain show: 


* Flight refuelling of fighters has 
been developed in the Red Air Force 
using Tupelov Tu-4’s as tankers. The 
boom technique has been used success- 
fully to refuel formations of Yak-15B 
(alternate designation Yak-16) jet 
fighters. 


® The Ilyushin 11-26 (formerly des- 
ignated Tu-10) is a twin-engine me- 
.dium jet bomber which is equipped to 
carry atom bombs. Another version of 
this plane, the Il-27, differs from the 
i1-26 in having its tail unit set further 
back. 


* Jet fighter pilot training is pro- 
ceeding smoothly with almost no acci- 
dents. During a recent seven-month 
period at a training field near Moscow, 
there were no crack-ups on landing or 


take-off. 


*A Soviet “Thule” has been es- 
tablished at Magadan in northeast Rus- 
sia. In addition to three big air bases 
in the area, the ice-bound Tauyskaya 
Bay, on which Magadan lies, is used as 
a winter airfield for air force planes. 


* Designers working on Soviet 
rocket fighters include Ilyushin and 
Tupolev and two hitherto unknown 
engineers—Slutzky and Yegorov. 


* Rugen Island, nearest point in 
Soviet-occupied territory to Sweden, is 
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being developed as a major military 
center. Several new airfields are being 
built on the German island for use by 
Soviet bombers. 


British Defense Cut-Back 
Affects All Plane Types 


Reductions in the overall British 
defense production program will mainly 
affect the following types of aircraft: 
the Gloster Meteor and de Havilland 
Vampire and Venom fighters; the Eng- 
lish Electric Canberra light bomber; the 
Vickers Varsity and Boulton Paul Bal- 
liol trainers; and the Percival Pem- 
broke transport. 

Orders for the Armstrong Siddeley 
Meteor NF 11 all-weather fighter will 
also be slightly curtailed. Except for the 
Meteor and Vampire, which are being 
replaced by later types of day fighters, 
none of the orders have been reduced 
because the aircraft are out-dated. 

Redundant workers (estimated at 
2.000 to 3,000) and released floor space 
may be used to speed production of 
civil aircraft, but the British Supply 
Ministry has made no decision in this. 
One definite effect of the cuts will be 
to accelerate the production of “super- 
priority” military planes. 


BEA Reports Cheap Fares 
Successful in 4 Weeks 


British European Airways reports 
that in the first four weeks of operating 
its “cheap as the railroads” fare be- 


tween London and Scotland a total of 
7,010 passengers were carried on the 
trunks routes to Glasgow and Edin 
burgh, compared with 2,620 in the 
similar four weeks of 1951. During the 
week ended November 29, the figures 
for the London-Glasgow service came 
close to the peak week of the summer. 

“The cheap fare has, in addition, 
thoroughly justified itself on the finan 
cial side,” according to chief executive 
Peter Masefield: “In the four weeks 
we earned over $100,000 in revenue, 
compared with only $46,000 last year.” 

Despite increased fuel tax, which 
now absorbs the fares of the first six 
passengers in every aircraft flying the 
routes linking London with Manches 
ter, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, there 
was a surplus of more than $23,000 
over the direct operating costs during 
the month. 


British World Route 


Plans for a British Commonw« 
round-the-world service with parti 
tion by BOAC, British Commonwes!th 
Pacific Airlines, Tasman Empire 
ways, and Qantas Empire Airways are 
moving toward completion. 

Meanwhile BCPA plans to estab- 


th 


we 


4 


lish its own offices in Canada anc to 
cancel its agency agreement with Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. This move will prob 


ably bring TCA and Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines closer together, with the ‘or- 
mer feeding Canadian domestic trafhie 
to the latter’s trans-Pacific routes. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Britain’s Civil Aviation Ministry 
as attributed the BOAC Comet acci- 
dent at Rome on October 26 to an error 

judgment by the captain in not ap- 
reciating the excessive nose-up attitude 
f the aircraft during take-off. The cap- 
tcin has been transferred to Avro York 
ireighter operations. The damaged air- 
craft will not be repaired but much of 
iis equipment will be salvaged. 

ee 


A new Argentine airline known as 
Aerovias Rutas Aereas Mercantes Ar- 
gentinas has been formed with offices 
at 560 Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
It will operate Lockheed Lodestars and 
de Havilland Dragon Rapides on local 
service routes. 

eo > 


A merger of three of BOAC’s sub- 
sidiaries, Cyprus Airways, Aden Air- 
ways, and Gulf Aviation, has been pro- 
posed. The new company would be 
known as British Airways of the Middle 
East and would serve routes from Rome 
to the Persian Gulf in the east and to 
Mombasa in the south. 

ee 


Sixteen Fairchild C-119’s and the 
first batch of Republic F-84G Thunder- 
jets were delivered to the Belgian Air 
Force recently. 

e - 

Japan International World Airways 
(JIWA) will start operations using three 
Douglas DC-4’s (made available by Cab 
itornia Eastern Airways) if it gets a 
license from the Japanese government 
for services to San Francisco and South 
America. These planes would be re- 
placed by Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions within two years. JIWA’s pro- 
jected route is from Tokyo to Sao Paulo 
via Wake, Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Houston, Miami, San Juan, Port of 
Spain, Belem and Rio de Janeiro. 


New Zealand has entered an air 
fore Handley Page Hastings transport 
in ‘he England-New Zealand air race 
whh will take place next October. 
De dline for entries is January 31. 
Th re are four cash prizes in each sec- 


tio. —speed and transport handicap: 
$2 100; $8,400; $2,800; and $1,400. 
ee 
indicative of Britain’s desire to 


bac. sales with service is the news of 


an greement concluded between Rolls- 
Roce Ltd. and Linea Aeropostal Vene 
zona under which the engine com 


pi will establish a maintenance base 
in \enezuela to service the Avon tur 
boj.ts in the de Havilland Comet II's 
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Swissair Gets New Engine Test Cell 


Swissair’s new engine test station 
at Zurich airport is one of the most 
modern in Europe and is designed to 
test gas turbines as well as piston en 


gines. Supplied and erected by the 
British firm of Heenan and Froude Ltd., 
the test equipment can handle piston 
engines of up to 5,000 horsepower. The 
station is 177 feet long, 66 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 25 feet 3 inches high. Its basic 
layout features a central control room 
serving two test cells (one for recipro- 
cating and one for jet engines). 

Only about 15 minutes is required 
to erect an engine in the test cell. The 
unit is attached by four horizontal bolts 
to a suspended test nacelle, which is 
provided with a wide frontal steel ring 
serving as a terminal panel for all elec 
trical connections and other lines. In- 
stantaneous couplings are used for fuel 
supply and oil circulation. Speedy erec- 
tion is facilitated by all pressure-measur- 
ing lines being merely carried from the 
engine to a junction box on the test 
cradle; from this box all measurements 


are transmitted electrically just by the 
plugging in of electric cables. 

During the eight- to ten-hour test 
run the engine drives an electrically ad 
justable test propeller which, in con- 
junction with air deflectors, is sufficient 
to maintain the cylinder-head tempera 
tures within normal limits, thus making 
an air blower unnecessary. Sound-damp 
ing equipment supplied by Horace W. 
Cullum and Co, Ltd., of London, com 
prises ducts divided up into narrow slots 
by a series of horizontally angled sound 
absorbing plates, each slot being 15 
inches wide. The plates are made up of 
perforated steel-sheet boxes filled with 
tightly packed mineral wool. 

Safety measures include an ignition 
locking device which prevents the en- 
gine from being started unless all condi 
tions requisite for safe running are 
fulfilled and automatically stops the en 
gine should any untoward incident oc- 
cur (such as undue rise in oil tempera- 
tures, too low oil pressure, excessive en- 
gine speed, or other extremes). 





which LAV has on order. Estimated 
cost of the plant, plus 16 spare en- 
gines, is $2,800,000. 

ee 


Sweden's Saab 32 all-weather fighter 
will be powered by Rolls-Royce Avon 
turbojets. Previously it had been sug 
gested that a Swedish engine, the 8,000- 
lb. thrust STAL Dovern, would power 
production models of the plane (Swe 
den has invested about $4,000,000 in 
the Dovern project). Sweden and Rolls 
Royce have signed an agreement under 
which Svenska Flygmotor will build 
the British engine. 

ee 


Cuban flag carrier Cubana lost 


$47,301 in 1951 against $12,894 in 1950. 
The loss is mainly attributed to the 
high cost of leasing a substitute plane 
for a DC4 which was destroyed in an 
accident. The company, an associate of 
PAA, considers that its mail rate is too 
low and should be increased to the level 
in effect before 1945, the year in which 
the last airmail contract was negotiated. 


Philippine Air Lines has set Janu- 
ary 15 as the date for its inaugural flight 
over its San Francisco-Mexico City route 
extension. The first familiarization trip 
over the new sector was flown by a PAL 
Douglas DC-6B in 7 hours 32 minutes. 


él 





A beam on a bender. Beam bending takes a turn for the better as Super Constellation wing 
beam caps are shaped in a machine built for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. by the Hufford Machine Works, 
Inc. The beam is heated as high as 325° F. within the machine at the point of the bend. A 50° bend 


can be put in a beam of high-strength aluminum alloy 60 feet long. The machine (below) is approxi- 
mately 48” x 92” x 100”, and weighs about 27,000 pounds 


The Production 


Picture 





Magnesium floor being installed in Cur 
C-46 by The Flying Tiger Line at its Burba \, 
Calif., base. The new type floor has been insta! d 
in one plane and is now being installed in 
second of FTL’s 26-plane C-46 fleet. 
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’ : : 
Navy S newest anti-submarine attack plane, the Grumman $2F-1, is shown before its first flight made on 
December 4 and announced late last month. The S2F-1, serving for both search and attack operations, is powered by 
two Wright R-1820 engines driving Hamilton Standard propellers. 





Northeast Maintenance 
Strike is Ended 


A 16-day strike against Northeast 
Airlines by about 200 maintenance men 
represented by the AFL-International 
Association of Machinists came to an 
end when both sides agreed to accept 
arbitration of wage demands and the 
date to which the contract would be 
made retroactive. The walkout forced 
NEA to abandon all its competitive 
routes, put aside its Convair-Liners, and 
fy only about 25°% of its scheduled 
rovte-miles. 

Meanwhile, the threat of a sched- 
vled Christmas week strike of steward- 
esses against Northwest Airlines was 
averted when a new contract, providing 
a pay hike of $22.50 a month and 
lringe benefits, was signed. NWA’s new 
po’ scale for its stewardesses, repre- 
ted by the AFL-Air Line Stewards 

Stewardesses Association, is now 
$22.50 and ranges up to $297.50 a 
m oth after seven years. 


S ecial Purpose Machine 
T .ol Goal Set by DPA 


\ new expansion goal for large 
s} ial purpose machine tools designed 
to »uild heavy presses for the manufac- 
tu » of complete jet aircraft wings has 
be a set by the Defense Production 
A ministration at 400 of these “ele- 
pi nt” tools by January 1, 1954. The 
g | has no relation to a target of $131 
m lion worth of conventional machine 
to 's by the same date. 
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While tool expansion programs go 
en, the aircraft industry has started 
taking delivery on several highly spe 
cialized pieces of equipment. Lockheed 
has just installed a 27,000 pound Huf 
ford beam-bender which completes a 
former 30-minute job in only three 
minutes (see photos opposite page). 

Marquardt Aircraft has designed a 
special milling machine to make rotor 
blades for ramjet engines. The blades, 
made of Chromolly steel and 24ST 
aluminum, require only a burring ac 
tion to give the required air flow finish 
and tolerance. They act as a turbine to 
drive the spur gear mechanism for the 
governor, alternator, and generator of 
the ramiet. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Ford Motor Co.’s Aircraft Engine 
Division in Chicago, which has been 
ordered to phase out production of the 
Pratt & Whitney R-4360 piston engine 
in favor of the P&W J57 jet, has re- 
ceived $20 million more in orders for 
the J57, bringing its total J57 backlog 
to date to $97 million. 

ee 


General Electric Co. has changed 
the name of its jet engine facility out- 
side Cincinnati from the Lockland plant 
to the Evandale plant. The Lockland 
designation has been used since 1948, 
when the plant was situated in unin- 
corporated territory outside Lockland’s 
corporate limits. Since that time Evan- 
dale, Ohio, has been incorporated. 


Boeing Airplane Co. is planning to 
increase output of its C-97 Stratofreighter 
next year and expects to attain its pro 
duction peak next September. C-97 out 
put now is scheduled through August, 
1954 and more orders are still being 


negotiated. 
ee 


Weber Aircraft Corp., Burbank, has 
received a sub-contract to make ejection 
seats for the Temco Aircraft version of 
the McDonnell F3H-3 carrier jet fighter. 
The company has also made first de 
liveries on engine build-up units for 
the AD Skyraider to Douglas Aircraft’s 
E} Segundo division. 

o o 


Consolidated Vultee has delivered 
the first of 10 Convair 340’s to Delta 
Air Lines and expects to deliver the 
remaining nine at the rate of one a 
month. DAL is planning to start pilot 
training on the new equipment imme- 
diately, and will put the 340’s into 
service after the third is received. 


First planes to be bought from 
Beech Aircraft Corp. by MDA will be 
an undisclosed number of twin-engine 
trainers, which will go to France and 
the Netherlands beginning in March. 
Pianes will be military versions of the 


Model 18. 


. a 
Two months ahead of schedule, the 
Lockheed version of the Boeing B-47 
Stratojet was given its initial flight. 


Beech 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per Ime, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
Itme; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser’s name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, _— 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 


Forms close 20 days preceding publicatior 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. O. 
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Distributors for 

RCA Weston Lear Gould 

Radio — Instruments — Radio — Batteries 
@ AERONAUTP PRODUCTS: Antenna 
Reels, Drag Socks, r Wire, Ben- 

on rs, 
Microp Headphones, Relays, 
Parts, Aero Radie Mardware and 
Accessories. 














Wanted: Station operation personnel by 
Central Airlines, local service carrier in the 
Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas area. Sales and per- 
sonal contact background desired. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement in growing local 
carrier field. Write to W. R. Nail, Supt. of 
Stations, Central Airlines, Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 
parts, accessories and com- 
ponents; for a complete list 
of all parts, or for quota- 
tions, write or contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, 
United Air Lines Maintenance 
Base, Bayshore Highway, 
South San Francisco, California. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaran- 
teed to be as represented. 


UNITED AIR LINES 

















RADIO AND ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 


To head new service in Chicago for Executive, 
Private and Airline planes. Must know latest 
and best equipment, repair, maintenance, in- 
stallation, custom panels, etc. Opportunity to 
participate in profits and sales. Box 795, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., Washington 5, DBD. Cc. 














FOR SALE: Ideal Airport—or suitable for 
light manufacturing and other uses. 
Located in progressive southern city. 

Consisting of one hangar 100 ft. x 100 ft. 
With lean-to shop space full length. Each 
side 30 ft. x 100 ft. 

One concrete block engine shop building 
containing 4450 sq. ft.; parts room 30 ft. 


x 50 ft.; one metal storage hangar 45 ft. 
x 90 ft.; boiler room; engine test house; 
adequate office facilities; and cafeteria 
building. 


Two sod runway strips—one N. S.—3000 
ft.; one S. W. 2800 ft. 
Location—Charlotte, North Carolina 


For particulars—Write, Wire or Phone 


United Aero Service—P. O. Box 1028, 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 4-6811 





Government certified specialists in hard 
chrome plating and grinding to specifica- 
tions silver, lead, indium, tin, copper and 
modifications of Pratt Whitney Aircraft 
engine parts, tin and tin lead on Wright 
Aircraft engine parts. CREW Oo 
PLATING COMPANY, 252 N. W. 29th Street, 
Miami, Florida. 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


DC3 — DC4 


Fuselages—Nose Sections—Landing 
Gear—Main Gear—Wheels—Doors 
—Dem. Power Plant Units—Wings 
— Rudders — Ailerons — Flaps and 
other items as well as all compo- 
nent oirframe parts 

Tronsport Aircratt—Engines— 





Airline Equipment 








INE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


§ Newark Airport,Newark,N.J. 
; MARKET 2-0963-4 








WANTED 
Station Agents-Ass’t Flight Dispatcher 


Immediate openings Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and Los Angeles, California. 
Standard working conditions. Send full 
details regarding experience to: 


BONANZA AIR LINES, INC. 


P. O. Box 391 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

















BOOES FOUND! Free world-wide search 
service. Aviation history and literature « 
spoaat. Fast service—reasonable prices. 

wants—no o tion. International 
}— Box 3003-AA, Beverly-Hills, Callf. 
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Catastrophe. my misdeeds and 
explorations have a habit of catching 
up with me. Some months ago I de- 
scribed on this page a place called 
Shepherd’s Market, a picturesque by-way 
in the heart of London. I reported on 
an outdoor bulletin board on which 
ladies of undetermined virtue adver- 
tised their wares rather vividly. I gath- 
ered from the response to this article 
that many others had found this bul- 
letin board long before me. 

However I am deeply saddened to 
report that on my last visit to London, 
in November, I chanced to pass through 
Shepherd’s Market and just chanced to 
look at the bulletin board (I’ve stated 
that one rather neatly, don’t you 
think?) and lo and behold, every single 
advertisement relating directly or in- 
directly to those ladies of undetermined 
virtue had vanished. Typewriters, room 
and board, secondhand clothes—but 
no bust measurements and no tele- 
phone numbers. 

I have no conclusive proof that my 
article was responsible for this terrible 
catastrophe. If I did have, I would hide 
in shame. The owner of the news shop 
which operates the bulletin board was 
absent but an inquiry from one of the 
clerks brought only a very huffy reply 
that “the manager decided he would 
not accept that kind of advertisement 
any longer.” 

I suspect that a copy of my article 
got to the London city authorities, or 
to the shop owner, and if this is true, 
my humble apologies to all you lonely, 
lonely guys. 


Add Le Bidet. on another front 
ari-ing from my past, I’m afraid noth- 
ine will ever go on my tombstone ex- 
cep. the words “He wrote about Le 
Bist.” You will recall that in the 
Au ust 18 issue I described that bit of 
Fr ich plumbing which challenges the 
im cvination of all those who discover 
it or the first time. 

Harvey Jolly, United Aircraft Ex- 
pe Corp.’s representative in London, 
ha sent me a elipping from the French 
avi ‘(ion magazine Les Ailes, which 
tak. s me apart with neat sarcasm for 
th bidet article. It’s too good not to 
pa on. It appeared in a column signed 
by Wing” and entitled “Light Cavalry,” 
an contributes a brand new word to 
ou language: glouglou. Here it is: 

We know as little about our good 
po: ts as our bad ones. 

Quite right, because they are with 
us ] the time. 

In fact, it is only when a friend 
co! es along to see us and gives us his 
fre k opinion that we realize one or two 
thi gs about us are not too bad at all. 
So: \ething of this nature has just hap- 
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pened to us through the writings of 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor of AMERICAN 
AVIATION, a really fine fellow. 

“Wayne had been invited by de 
Havilland to take a trip on the Comet 
from London to Singapore. The flight 
went very well and Wayne found just 
the words to describe it to his readers: 
‘As a passenger, I was mightily satis- 
fied. The new jet age is a revolution not 
to be underestimated on any count.’ 
Having performed his professional du- 
ties, Wayne decided to spend a three 
weeks holiday exploring France, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Parrish. 


Surpasses Planes. “1 suppose 
he discovered our wonderful Mystere, 
the plane that makes the supersonic 
bangs. No? Then perhaps it was the 
Armagnac, the Breguet Deux Ponts, or 
the Ponton d’Amecourt helicopter in 
the Air Museum? 

“No, you are wrong. We could not 
try to put on an act for an American 
with things that fly, particularly for a 
journalist. He has certainly had his fill 
of witnessing happenings in the avia- 
tion world. 





IT SHOULDN'T HAPPEN w a 
monkey. This is Sam Irwin, director 
of the export division of Curtis- 
Wright Corp. looking for new busi- 


ness in palm-studded Philippines. 
Photo taken by Chuck Bier, pubrel 
for Northwest Airlines’ Orient Divi- 
sion. We can’t figure out a reason for 
printing this photo either. 


“Just what was the French speci- 
ality which hit him in the eye? 

“You are using words which are 
particularly appropriate for the thing 
in question. In the hotel where he 
stayed he discovered the bidet. 

“The bidet? 

“Yes, you know, the porcelain thing 
beside the wash-basin. The thing which 
makes the glouglou noise. You may 
hardly believe me but the Americans 
don’t have these things. Wayne, as a 
technically minded man, methodically 
figured out the purpose of this article 
and how it worked, and he devoted a 
piece in AMERICAN AVIATION in the 
August 18 issue to pass on his experi- 
ence ‘in the saddle’ to his readers, 
thereby preventing them from getting 
a squirt of hot water right in the face 
if they looked too close. 


New Uses. “Being a great plumb- 
ing man, Wayne decided to have a bidet 
in the United States and he is going 
to have a house built around it. I am 
certain that there will be some inter- 
esting demonstrations in the Parrish 
mansion. I bet that Wayne has only 
seen fixed porcelain bidets. His en- 
thusiasm would have been even greater 
if he had been able to play around 
with one of those bidets on castors, 
triumph of the movies and the hy- 
draulic people. : 
I also imagine that in using the 
bidet he restricted its employment to 
bathing certain parts of the body. The 
bidet has many other uses: it is a baby 
and dog bath; it can be used for wash- 
ing one’s feet, for washing socks, for 
draining umbrellas, for cooling bottles 
of beer; you can also put gold fish in it 
when cleaning out their bowl; another 
use is for wetting the rears of hens to 
prevent them from going broody; for 
aerodynamicists it provides an excel- 
lent means of observing the flow of 
liquids. 

“It really is a success, isn’t it? At 
the very moment that Mr. Pierre Mon- 
tel is getting around to the idea of a 
single Air Ministry it is comforting to 
know that the world’s greatest air 
transport magazine is so impressed 
with France, although I would have 
preferred that this favorable impres- 
Sion were connected with French air- 
craft. Nevertheless my national pride is 
pleasantly heightened to know that we 
have the best bidets in the world. Cav- 
alry still exists.” 


Even Fixes Spats. the com- 
ments on that bidet article have come 
from all parts of the world. I am sure 
that the readership of that one page 
exceeded by a wide margin that of 
anything ever published in any aviation 
magazine. 

But the best tribute I've had came 
from a TWA employe whom I won't fur- 
ther identify. Seems that he and his 
wife had had a spat which was in its 
third day. Neither had spoken to the 
other. The children were upset. Home 
life was tense. The August 18 issue ar- 
rived and the wife was reading it on 
the third evening of the quarrel. She 
started laughing about the bidet and 
handed the magazine to her husband 
to read. The quarrel was patched up 
and everything has been harmonious 
since. You see how amazingly versatile 
is this bidet gadget? It has untold uses. 
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Aviation Products 
of certain of the newest and largest British and 
U. S. turbo jet engines. ESSO turbo oils have 


@ Outstanding leadership in aviation petroleum 
service does not just happen — it is the result of 
more than 45 years of aviation experience. 
@ 87 of the 91 successful trans-Atlantic flights — 
up to 1937 — used gasoline supplied by an ESSO 
refinery, and none of these flights failed. 

@ More recently, ESSO Laboratories here and in 
Europe have pioneered the development of 
synthetic turbine lubricating oils, which cur- 
rently are being supplied for the design testing 





superior low temperature characteristics and at 
the same time show remarkable load-carrying 


ability at operating temperatures. 
@ Today, marketers of ESSO Aviation Products 


—at hundreds of major airports along the air- 
ways of the world — provide long-range airline 


operators and others with the most efficient 
ground service as well as uniform high quality 


fuels and lubricants. 


A good siqn to fly te 











*As listed by: C.A.B. “World Directory of Airlines 
and international aviation trade press 
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AT THE YEAR'S END 


(cont’d from p. 2) 


Other important 1952 facts: 


*Combined domestic-international safety 
record was the best in scheduled airline his- 
tory—0.9 per 100 million passenger-miles, 
against 1.3 in 1951. Domestic rate was 0.4 
against 1.3. International, however, was 3.1, 
highest since 1946. 

* Domestic trunks probably carried 55‘ 
and Pullman 45% of combined Pullman-air- 
line business. Trunks hauled 22,532,664 pas- 
sengers (up 9.3%) and performed 12,012,000,- 
000 revenue passenger-miles (up 17.6%). This 
big gain in passenger-miles shows the effect of 
long-haul aircoach business. 

* Domestic and international aircoach 
travel was up 83% last year over 1951. Volume 
of coach travel in 1952 equaled 25‘% of first- 
class travel, against 15% in 1951. 

* Certificated cargo carriers’ business 
dropped, according to estimates. Ton-miles 
were down 7.9%, operating revenues down 
1.4% and operating expenses up 10.2%. 

* Local service lines are estimated to 
have shown a bigger red figure in the net 
cperating income column than in 1951 (ATA 
estimates are based on only six months’ reve- 
nue and expense reports, take no account of 
any retroactive mail awards in last half of 
year, and do not include non-scheduled trans- 
port revenues). Revenue passengers increased 
13%, total revenue ton-miles 8.4%. 

® Irregular carriers hauled 718,184 pas- 
sengers, up 12.5%, had revenues of $85,422,911 
(up 25%) against expenses of $82,347,898 (up 
31%). 


News Abroad 


Foreign aircraft making their first 
flights included two jet bombers—the crescent- 
wing Handley Page HP 80 and the Avro 698 
delta—and two turboprop models—the Bristol 
Britannia and the Saunders-Roe Princess. In 
the engine field the wraps came off the first 
large bypass jet: the Rolls-Royce Conway. 

Japan came back into the aircraft manu- 
facturing field and there was evidence that 
Germany was on the point of returning. Both 
the Japanese and German industries hope to 
get overhaul business from the allied armed 
forces. 

The jet transport came into its own 
with commencement of Comet operations in 
the spring. By the end of the year British 
Overseas Airways Corp.’s ten jetliners were 
flying over 80,000 miles each week on sched- 
uled services to South Africa, Ceylon and 
Malaya. 


The successful introduction of tourist 
service on the Atlantic was a big factor in 
encouraging the IATA meeting at Cannes to 
decide on the extension of cheap fares to all 
other international routes. 

Northern routes, near the pole, were in 
the news. Scandinavian Airlines System suc- 
cessfully tested operations from the U. S. west 
coast to Europe via northern Canada and 
Greenland prior to the inauguration of regular 
service. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Progress toward a self-sufficient airline 
industry and more air service for more people 
continued to keynote policy decisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board during 1952. Ham- 
mering away at mail rates of scheduled car- 
riers, encouraging economic mergers, and gen- 
erally reluctant to grant new route extensions, 
the Board, in year-end reports, pointed to the 
fact that “all but four” of the domestic trunk- 
lines were completely off Federal subsidy. 

The year was significant in that the 
number of domestic trunk-lines was reduced 
for the first time in air regulatory history— 
from the original 16 carriers to 14—as the 
result of the Braniff /Mid-Continent and West- 
ern/Inland mergers. A merger of two local 
service lines, West Coast and Empire, non- 
renewal of Mid-West Airlines’ certificate, and 
an enforcement action against Lake Central 
Airlines which may lead to a merger for that 
line, tended to reduce the number of local 
service lines. 

Another first in 52 was CAB’s separ- 
ation of service mail pay from subsidy pay- 
ments of U. S. flag carriers’ international op- 
erations, similar in make-up to the 1951 separ- 
ation for domestic lines. 


General Aviation 


Continued increase in business and agri- 
cultural flying in 1952 was reflected in produc- 
tion of three, four, and five-place civil aircraft, 
which jumped 57‘; from 1,661 in 1951 to an 
estimated 2,600. Increase in manufacture of 
planes with over five seats was 123°, from 
202 to 450. 

On the other hand, there was a sharp 
decline in private flying, caused mainly by cur- 
tailment of veterans’ training. Student pilot 
certificates issued were down 31%, from 46,- 
003 to 31,000, while private pilot certificates 
dropped 32% from 23,075 to 15,700. Produc- 
tion of one and two-place planes showed a 
10% decrease, from 614 to 550. 
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News at Deadline 





Convair Sees New Jet 
As B-36 Replacement 


Consolidated Vultee’s new super- 
sonic jet bomber will be the “logical 
production successor to the B-36,” Con- 
vair believes. Comment was made by 
executive vice president J. V. Naish, 
who told the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce that detailed design studies 
on the bomber had been under way for 
some time and that the project is “well 
along.” The YB-60, eight-jet advanced 
version of the B-36, has been turned over 
to the USAF by Consolidated Vultee 
for Phase II testing. 

Convair’s San Diego division, 
which succeeded in saving more than 
$3 million in materials and operating 
methods during 1952, has set a $5 mil- 
lion goal for such savings during 1953. 


Total Aviation Backlog 
Now $15.4 Billion 


Manufacturers of aircraft, engines 
and propellers had a combined backlog 
of $15,457,000,000 at the end of the 
third quarter of 1952, according to a 
joint report by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trations. This represents an increase of 
eight per cent over the $14,308,000,000 
reported at the end of the second quar- 
ter and a 41% imcrease over the same 
period in 1951. 

The backlog for complete aircraft 
and parts comprised 65% of the third 
* quarter total, with engines and parts 
accounting for 26%. Military orders 
made up 92% of the aircraft backlog, 
96% in engines and 90% in propellers. 

Total new orders received during 
the third quarter amounted to $2,737,- 
000,000. Net new orders for complete 
aircraft and parts were 110% greater 
than sales, but in the engine field, new 
orders were 21% less than sales. 


CAB Summarizes 1952 
Air Carrier Operations 


Greater safety, less Federal subsidy 
and increased coach services marked 
U. S. air carrier operations during 1952, 
according to a year-end summary re- 
leased by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Following “major achievements high- 
lighted this year”: 

©The best safety record ever 
achieved by U. S. scheduled domestic 
carriers. New record indicated 0.38 pas- 
senger fatalities per 100 million pas- 
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senger miles. Previous all-time record, 
achieved in 1950, was 1.1 fatalities. 

*A saving to the government of 
more than $16 million achieved by 
CAB’s downward adjustment of mail 
rates for both domestic and international 
air carriers. 

* An unparalleled increase in low- 
fare air coach traffic, which increased 
83% over 1951. 


Close Scrutiny for 
Route Expansions: Ryan 


The domestic trunk airlines have 
a good chance to maintain their “self- 
supporting status” through good times 
and bad if a “sound route pattern” is 
developed, according to CAB Chairman 
Oswald Ryan. 

Such a pattern would result in 
operating economies and consequent ex- 
tension of coach fares. In order to estab- 
lish the pattern, Ryan observed, it will 
be necessary to subject further route 
expansion to close scrutiny: “Sometimes 
equipment interchanges or mergers may 
be found to be more appropriate reme- 
dies’ for the accomplishment of im- 
provements.” 


Army ‘Copter Plans; 
Simpler Piasecki PH-57 


What the Army wants to do with 
the $200 million it has requested for 
helicopters has been learned from Col. 
William B. Bunker, Air Transport 
Service Division, Transportation Corps. 

Seventy-five per cent of the money 
would go for 6,000-pound helicopters; 
10°% for 20,000-pound models; 12° for 
one-ton types; remaining three per cent 
would carry at least 1,000 pounds, as 
general utility vehicles. One quarter of 
these utility models would be equipped 
for night flying; all other helicopters 
would be of simplified design. 

One step toward simpler helicopters 
has been taken by Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp., which has trimmed 1,300 pounds 
from the 8,400-pound weight of its 
H-21, thus produciung a new model 
called the PH-57. Pediaiiiades will be 
virtually unchanged, since the same 
rotors and engines will be used. 


New Engines for $-55 


Three Boeing 210-hp gas turbine 
engines will soon go into a Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopter. The gear transmission 
will be designed so that one engine can 


be cut off and the remaining two, 
operating at full speed, will provide 
normal cruising power. The gear trans- 
mission, now in the design stage, will be 
capable of operating at 45,000 rpm. 


F-84F Seen Superior 


The Republic F-84F Thunderstreak 
is “vastly superior” to the Russian MiG- 
15, and can outperform any airplane in 
its class anywhere in the world, accord- 
ing to Roy T. Hurley, chairman and 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., which 
builds the F-84F’s power plant, the J65 
Sapphire. The F-84F, Hurley says, can 
fly from New York to Chicago in ap- 
proximately one hour. 





APPOINTMENTS 





Arthur E. A. Mueller has resigned 
the presidency of North Central Airlines 
(Wisconsin Central) in favor of corpo- 
rate vice president Howard A. Morey. 
Mueller remains as board chairman. 

e e 

James E. Gorham, who has been 
serving as chief of CAB’s special studies 
section, has been named chief of the 
routes and carrier relations division, 
bureau of air operations. He succeeds 
Bernard B. Slebos, who joined PAA in 
November. 

° e@ 

Aircoach Transport Association has 
appointed George C. Prill as technical 
director, to handle coordination of mem- 
bers with each other, the CAA, and the 
CAB. Prill was previously a member of 
CAB’s bureau of safety regulations. 

e e 

John A. Lundmark, formerly TWA 
manager of sales agreements, will be 
secretary of committees for the Air 
Traffic Conference, as of January 19. 

° e@ 

Newly elected president of the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences is Charles 
J. McCarthy, president of United Air 
craft Corporation. McCarthy, a Fellow 
and Founder Member of IAS, will for- 
mally take office at the annual meeting 
in New York, January 26-29. 

e 


Newly named vice president for the 
General Electric Company is Cramer W. 
LaPierre, general manager of the Ait- 
craft Gas Turbine Division. 

. 2s 

Elected president of the Babb Com- 
pany is Edward Lund, formerly execu 
tive vice president, who has been with 
the company since 1937, 
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PAN NY AVAVA When Korea happened, the already heavy de- 


mands on Eclipse-Pioneer’s services multiplied 
overnight ... and also became tremendously more 


complex than ever before. A key step in coping 
( ©) | —_ with this new responsibility was the creation of a 
vast network of sub-contractors—a network that 


was inaugurated a short three months after the 
start of Korea and has since grown to include 23 


] 
complete unit sub-contractors and over 2300 first 
id tier parts sub-contractors. This network, coupled 
with our own greatly enlarged facilities, represents 


a 24% times faster rate of expansion than that of 
the comparable pre-Pearl Harbor defense build-up 
period, and has made possible an acceleration of 
Eclipse-Pioneer production output to a record 514% 
of our pre-Korea level. Despite these records, we 
are continuing to increase the tempo of our over- 













all program—and will continue to do so until we 
catch up fully with our unprecedented demand. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS* MADE BY ECLIPSE-PIONEER 


Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Engine Starting Equipment 


Control Equipment Oxygen Equipment 


Airplane and Engine 
Instruments 


Precision Components for 
Servomechanism and 
Flight and Navigation Computing Equipment 


Instrument 
— Sand, Permanent Mold and 


Power Supply Equipment Die Castings of Magnesium 


: — and Aluminum 
Air Pressurization and Ice 


Elimination Equipment Plaster Mold Castings 
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*Manufacturing capacity is now available for a great 
many models of these products. 
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First Non-Stop Trans-Atlantic Flight —1919 


Captain John Alcock and Lieut. Arthur Whitten Brown, 
British Army Officers, hold the honor for first flying the 
Atlantic non-stop. Taking off from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
they traveled 1,960 miles in 16 hours and 12 minutes. ‘““‘We 
had a terrible journey and wonder we are here at all,’’ 
records Alcock. ‘‘We scarcely saw sun, moon or stars.” 


Yesterday’s miracles in aviation are now 
daily occurrences! And along with this re- 
markable story of engineering progress the 
improvement in petroleum runs parallel. 


Phillips Petroleum Company : age -” Smooth, luxurious comfort sums up the service trans-Atlantic 
the field of special aviation gasolines, has travelers receive today! And at New York’s International 
long been one of the country’s largest sup- Airport, alone, over 2,300 overseas arrivals and departures 
pliers of aviation fuels for commercial and are registered each month, by U. S. and foreign airlines. 
military use. Today Phillips is ready with 
new fuels for the very latest turbo-props 
and jets, while the company’s tremendous 
capacity for producing 115/145 grade avia- 
tion gasoline is still increasing. 


When you want dependable aviation 
products, rely on Phillips... first choice of 
many where performance counts! 
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PARARTLEGVILLE, ORLAROMA AVIATION PRODUCTS 
+) $908 geese 50H ANNIVERSARY OF THE AIRPLANE x29 /O5F 














